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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


BOOKS FOR MARCH 


THREE interesting books which consider 
various aspects of the war are Charles H. 
Sherrill’s “‘Mopernizinc THE Monroe 
Doctrine,” Roland G. Usher’s “THE 
CHALLENGE OF THE Future,” and Ian 
Hay’s “Tue First. HunpRED ‘THousanp.” 
@ Mr. Sherrill was formerly the United 
States Minister to Argentina and is now Sec- 
retary of the Bureau of Foreign Relations 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 
He expounds, from the South American 
point of view, the causes of misunderstand- 
ing between Latin America and the United 
States, and makes some interesting and 
novel suggestions for securing peace and 
prosperity in the Western Hemisphere. 
Of the title of his new book, Mr. Usher, 
the author of “Pan-Germanism,” says: 
**By challenge, I mean to call to account, to 
ask an explanation of; by future, I mean 
our own posterity. Inevitably we must ap- 
pear at the bar of posterity, and answer 
the challenge of the future by giving ac- 
count of our stewardship of American in- 
terests.” What he hastosay of our merchant 
marine, the Monroe Doctrine, the Japan- 
ese problem, and allied topics is of the 
most important and timely nature. § “The 
First Hundred Thousand” was published 
in England a few weeks ago. This is part 
of what the London Bookman says of it: 
“This is the book we have all been waiting 
for. Kitchener’s army is articulate here, 
at last. You meet everybody that matters, 
from Private M’Slattery to the Prince of 
Wales, from the strawberry-jam pinchers 
of the A.S.C. to the Practical Joke Depart- 
ment of the War Office. And, lastly, you 
see the Battle of the Slag-Heaps fought 
before your eyes, or rather you take part 
in it, and the memory is ineffaceable.... 
The Germans are apparently at a loss to 
understand why we do not sue for peace. 
The answer, formidable enough, is to be 
found in ‘The First Hundred Thousand.’ ” 

The only novel this month will be “ Just 
Davin” by Eleanor H. Porter, which will 
be published on the 25th. Mrs. Porter’s 
new story is written about a little boy as 
lovable and fascinating in his way as the 
famous “ Pollyanna.” 

Biography is enriched by the stories of 
three notable Americans. GERALDINE 
Farrar’s “THe Story OF AN AMERICAN 
SINGER” is full of entertaining incidents, 
and is especially attractive for the large 
number of illustrations made from Miss 


Farrar’s personal photographs of herself 
and of many of the famous men and wom- 
en with whom she has been associated. 
4“ Tue Lire or Jutta Warp Howe,” which 
was published last year in a limited edition, 
is now available in a less expensive edition. 
The full text and illustrations have been 
retained, the only difference being in the 
format, and in the omission of manuscript 
material. “THe AvuToBIOGRAPHY OF 
Cuartes Francis Apams”’ is remarkable 
as a frank and outspoken personal record 
of one of the ablest members of one of the 
ablest families in American history. 
Other books for March are “ THE REvo- 
LUTION IN VIRGINIA,” a historical mono- 
graph by H. J. Eckenrode; “Tue FEDERAL 
Executive,” by John Philip Hill, United 
States District Attorney for the District 
of Maryland, a readable account of the 
growth and present status of the ten 
cabinet departments, with suggestions for 
changes and enlargements of the execu- 
tive power; “Historic StyLes 1n Fur- 
NITURE,” by Virginia Robie; “ AmMERICAN 
AND Foreicn INvEsTMENT Bonps,” by 
W. L. Raymond; “Vesper Tatks TO 
Girts,” by Laura A. Knott, principal of 
Bradford Academy; and a new edition of 
“Tue Breaxrast TABLE SERIES.” 


THE A.L.A.’S “‘BEST BOOKS”’ 


The American Library Association’s selec- 
tion of the most important books of 1915, 
from the standpoint of desirability for 
library use, reveals an interesting fact. A 
comparison of all the publishers represented 
in the list shows that the largest number 
of books come from the firm of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, their representation be- 
ing about 20% higher than that of the 
publisher having the next largest amount. 


THE AUTHOR OF “‘ DAVID 
PENSTEPHEN ”’ 


Richard Pryce, the well-known English 
novelist, has always been intensely inter- 
ested in the theater. Americans are famil- 
iar with his play, “‘ "Op o’ Me Thumb” 
which Miss Maude Adams starred in so 
successfully, and Mr. Pryce says that the 
only parts of his latest novel, “ Davip 
PENSTEPHEN,” which have any foundation 
in fact are those which (with Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales at the back of them) deal with 
the little theater which dominated a period 
of David’s boyhood. 

Houcuton Mirriin Company. 
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DEVOTED 


AGREEING AND DISAGREEING 


WE frequently hear a person say 
of a friend, ““We agree in every- 
thing.” Very nearly always this 
statement is received with acclaim; 
it is considered a matter of congrat- 
ulation. Why is it that we do not 
more often hear the contrary state- 
ment, “‘We do not agree in every- 
thing”? And why, when we do hear 
it, are we apt to feel that there is 
something left to be desired? Agree- 
ment in matters of opinion— surely 
that is not the only, or even the best, 
basis for friendship. Affection is 
the basis of friendship — an affection 
which leads each one of the two 
friends to feel an eagerness to ex- 
plore the mind and the person- 
ality of the other. “What do you 
think?” This is the question, is it 
not, that one puts to a good friend? 
Not, “Do our thoughts agree about 
this?” How interesting and how 
endless are the happy discussions 
possible between two friends who 
disagree on some interesting sub- 
ject—such as the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy, or co-educa- 
tion, or the Montessori Method! 
Such good talks are possible be- 
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tween them! How much more they 
have to say to each other than 
would be the case if they agreed 
upon these topics, and, more impor- 
tant still, how much more likely is 
each one to gain a breadth of view 
than would otherwise be the case. 
Being friends, and therefore mutu- 
ally respecting each other, each one 
listens with especially keen atten- 
tion to the other; each one is par- 
ticularly open to conviction by the 
other; each one, by reason of the 
difference of the other’s view, is 
much more apt to search his own 
conviction and in every way to 
test its soundness. 

All this being the case, as any one 
will admit, why is it that friends 
still say of each other, “We are in 
agreement about everything”? I 
think the reason is that there really 
are some things about which two 
persons should be in agreement 
if they are to be friends — such 
as what constitutes loyalty, what 
makes up honor, what is meant by 
friendly service. Because there must 
be agreement in these, friends should 
not assume that there must be, or 
even should be, agreement about 
everything else. 
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TACT 


A FRIEND of mine was describing to 
me recently a little dinner party she 
had given for a young stranger, to 
whom not only she, but all her fam- 
ily, wished to be especially gracious. 
It chanced that there was a new 
servant in the kitchen, who had de- 
veloped during the course of the 
meal a tendency to drop china and 
silver with a crash. At the end of 
each course, my friend told me, a 
sound as of an avalanche of broken 
dishes and falling forks and spoons 
penetrated from the kitchen to the 
dining-room. Naturally, the family 
were in a fever of dismay and appre- 
hension. Also, naturally, they did 
their best not to show it. “And I 
think we showed it very little,” 
my friend said; “partly because we 
were so lost in admiration of our 
young guest, —he behaved exactly 
as though he were accustomed to 
having the plates flung across the 
room as they were taken from the 
table, — as though this had been 
the custom in his family and in all 
the leading families known to him 
from his childhood!” Not being 
present, I have no theory of my own 
as to how this effect was conveyed, 
as to what details of behavior led to 
such a result! I can only conclude 
that the young man was possessed 
of an almost supernatural tact — 
that attribute which mothers are so 
eager to help their children to ac- 
quire. 

A moderate amount of tact will 
relieve the embarrassment of any 
situation. A superabundance of it, 
such as my friend’s young guest had, 
will do more, — it will turn embar- 
rassment into a source of amuse- 
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ment. My friend’s final comment 
upon her dinner party was, “We 
began by trying not to weep; we 
ended by trying not to laugh.” 


CHILDREN AND THE DICTIONARY 


Persons who have to do with the 
training of children have, from time 
immemorial, been obliged to com- 
bat in them the tendency to use 
slang, inelegant, or ungrammatical 
language. In one way or another 
the effort must be made to give to 
each generation an adequate and 
suitable vocabulary. Of the many 
means employed at the present 
time, it is surprising that the dic- 
tionary is not more extensively 
used. How few children possess 
dictionaries, or if they have such 
things, use them for their intended 
purpose! Yet, the study of words is 
a delight to a child when properly 
guided. Scarcely a boy or girl but 
will listen with interest to an ac- 
count of the derivation of a word. 
And a child not so prone to be in- 
terested will, if rightly handled, 
acquire what one may term the 
dictionary habit. For instance, 
when a boy or girl uses a word in- 
correctly, a father or a mother, in- 
stead of substituting the right word, 
might say, “Is that the word you 
really meant to say? Let’s look 
it up in the dictionary and see ex- 
actly what it means— what it 
means now, and what it meant in 
the beginning.” Children like to do 
things with father or mother. 

Parents frequently write to me 
asking how their children may be 
taught the importance of using 
good English. Let them try this 
plan of using the dictionary. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE POSITION OF DENMARK IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Last month we noted the fact that 
Denmark had joined Norway and 
Sweden in a new union for the 
protection of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. A study of the map of North- 
ern Europe will show that Den- 
mark’s position is such as to call for 
an alliance or else an aggressive 
movement in cooperation with other 
nations, for the little kingdom 
occupies an exposed and central 
place among the great countries. 
The relationships of Denmark with 
her neighbors were in a state of 
fluctuation for centuries, partly be- 
cause of her position and partly 
through the varying character of 
her rulers. A brief summary of the 
principal epochs in her history will 
make these facts clear. 

Denmark began to play a part in 
European history, about 777, when 
the Danes were strong enough to 
harbor fugitives and thus defy the 
Frankish Empire. When various 
princes assembled at Lippe, in 782, 
to pay allegiance to Charlemagne, 
the Danish king, Sigfrid, was among 
them. Later the Saxons took refuge 
with the Danes, and in a war with 
the Franks, King Gottfried of Den- 
mark invaded the Empire and his 
ships harassed the coasts of the 
German Ocean. 

Then came the Viking period, in 


which the Danes played their part 
with other Scandinavians. This 
period lasted from the ravaging of 
Lindisfarne, in 793, to the establish- 
ment of Rollo in Normandy, in 911. 
The Danes were the first of the 
Vikings to invade and colonize Eng- 
land and Normandy. The Viking 
raids are chronicled in history as one 
of the causes that led to the estab- 
lishment of the feudal monarchies 
of Western Europe. Europe had 
stood in awe of the Vikings long 
before that time, and traders were 
careful not to venture far from 
Frankish and Frisian shores in a 
northerly direction. 

The Danes were unfavorable to 
Christianity during this period, al- 
though Christian influence had been 
at work since the sixth century. No 
concession was made by the Danes 
until King Harold Klak sailed up 
the Rhine to Ingelheim, in 826, and 
accepted baptism with his wife, his 
son Godfred and four hundred of 
his followers. The king also took 
back to Denmark the missionary 
moik Ansgar, who preached the 
Gospel there, from 826 to 861. The 
real conversion of Denmark, how- 
ever, dates from the time of King 
Harold Bluetovth (935-985), about 
the year 960. This was shortly be- 
fore Otto II of Germany compelled 
Bluetovth to introduce Christianity 
into Norway. 
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The effort of the Danes to sub- 
due the neighboring Germans began 
during this King’s reign. But the 
Danish dominion was short-lived. 
This was also the case in England. 
Svend (Sweyn) I, of the Forked 
Beard, was really a ruler of promi- 
nence, and capable of exacting alle- 
giance from the English. So was his 
son Knut (Canute), who became 
King of England, in 1016. Knut 
was also proclaimed King of Nor- 
way, in 1028, although dissention 
followed and a war which lasted 
seventeen years occurred during the 
reign of Svend (1047-1076). Svend 
raised Denmark to a position of 
power and then his five sons who 
followed him gradually lost what he 
had gained. ’ 

After a period of struggle and 
confusion, Waldemar I, the Great, 
came to the throne, and another era 
of greatness was ushered in. War 
was waged with the Count of Hol- 
stein and other German princes, 
Liibeck and Hamburg were cap- 
tured, and in due time the whole of 
Holstein was ceded to Denmark, 
during the reign of Waldemar II, 
the Conqueror (1202-1241). An- 
other period of decline gave place 
to the successful rule of Walde- 
mar III (1340-1375), who regained 
lost territories in the Baltic region 
and affianced his daughter to Hak- 
or, son of ‘the Swedish king. This 
daughter, Margaret, eventually be- 
came queen of both Denmark and 
Norway, and was one of Denmark’s 
greatest rulers. It was during her 
reign that the three Scandinavian 
countries were united by the Union 
of Calmar, in 1397. This union 
(interrupted by Sweden) lasted un- 
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til 1524. The union between Nor- 
way and Denmark continued until 
1814. 

As in all the other instances, how- 
ever, when a weaker monarch came 
to the throne, the power of Den- 
mark began to wane under the rule 
of Margaret’s successor, King Erik. 
Another period of supremacy began, 
in 1552, and continued until 1626. 
Denmark was strong enough to 
withstand the emperor, Charles V, 
and to mediate a peace between the 
empire and Saxony, in 1553. Two 
successful wars with Sweden oc- 
curred, in 1562-1570, and 1611-1613. 
Denmark, also, enjoyed a period of 
maritime greatness and of greatness 
in administration. King Charles IV 
(1588-1648) fought for Protestant- 
ism in Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, but was utterly defeated 
by Tilly, in 1626. 

Then followed an unsuccessful 
war with Sweden and the loss of 
territory around the Baltic. Sweden 
became predominant in that region 
and Denmark had to surrender all 
her possessions in the Swedish por- 
tion of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Denmark also lost two provinces in 
Norway. Another disaster came 
during the Napoleonic period, when 
Denmark entered into conflict with 
England, in 1801, and lost her fleet. 
Then by the Peace of Kiel, 1814, 
King Frederick VI was compelled to 
surrender Norway to Sweden. 

More unfortunate still in many 
aspects were the three wars with 
Schleswig-Holstein, 1848-1851. For 
Prussia went to the assistance of 
the duellists, and later brought 
Austria into a war with Denmark, 
in 1864, the result of which was the 
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momentous loss of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein by Denmark, and the oppres- 
sive rule of the dominant German 
state. The result was fatal for Eu- 
rope, for Germany built the strate- 
gic Kiel Canal, from the North Sea 
to the Baltic (formally opened, 
June, 1895), and came into full pos- 
session of the region once held for 
Scandinavia. The serious conse- 
quences of this change of dominion 
were not realized until the present 
great war. 


H. W. D. 


THE LITERATURE OF ICELAND 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


IcELAND was probably visited as 
early as the year 795 by monks from 
Ireland who established small set- 
tlements and continued to main- 
tain them until the Norse invasions 
began. An Irish monk by the name 
of Dicuil, writing about 825, is 
among the first to mention the dis- 
covery of Iceland, which he calls 
“Thule.” The fact that these 
monks were the first discoverers 
and settlers is confirmed by the 
Icelandic Sagas, the history-tales 
by the early Norsemen who settled 
the country, between 870 and 1000. 
From Iceland the Norsemen began 
to make settlements in Greenland, 
about 985; and it was by way of 
Iceland that voyages were made to 
the North American continent (Vin- 
land, Helluland, Markland). In 
Iceland the original Norse language 
was spoken and preserved in its 
purity. There, too, the myths and 
legends of the Scandinavian world 
were gathered and handed down 
in unspoiled freshness and beauty. 
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Thus the land and the literature 
came to occupy a central place 
among the Scandinavians. 

The original stories, as we have 
before noted in studying the my- 
thology of Scandinavia, were house- 
hold tales transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation by the grand- 
mothers and other members of 
the family. The bards and poets, 
taking their inspiration from these 
household tales, gradually devel- 
oped the myths into more literary 
forms, and turned in time to the 
singing of actual deeds and notable 
historical events. The art of poetry 
became very general and took the 
place of music, became in fact the 
central interest of social life, the 
means of affording entertainment 
and transmitting national ideals. It 
is not surprising then that poetry 
attained a high level, that Icelandic 
poetry is one of the great contribu- 
tions to the world’s literature. In 
fact, we have opportunity to see in 
the case of Iceland the advantages 
of relative isolation from the rest of 
the world and concentration on the 
interests and opportunities close at 
hand. One can in imagination note 
the stages of the whole progress 
from household tales to permanent 
literature in the Eddas and Sagas, 
and thus see how a literature comes 
to be. 

The original tales did not, of 
course, spring from nothing. Nor 
were they simply based on the ob- 
servation of events in Iceland. The 
first settlers from Norway brought 
both the language and the tradi- 
tions. These traditions were shared 
by all the Teutonic people, and some 
of them were common to the entire 
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family of Indo-European peoples; 
how much older we cannot say. 
The fact of special interest is that 
the national stories about the gods 
and heroes, borne from land to 
land, repeated at the firesides and 
in other small groups, came in time 
to assume classic forms, and to be 
taken up by the bards of Iceland 
as those best fitted to put them in 
shape for all future time. « 

Thus, Snorri Sturlason (1179- 
1241), already mentioned in these 
pages as the compiler of the prose 
Edda, still belonged to that fortu- 
nate time when a man could fulfill 
several functions in human society 
equally well. For Sturlason was 
not only a poet, and hence capable 
of appreciating the. Eddas and the 
Sagas and producing poetry himself, 
but also a statesman and historian. 
He wrote the lives of the kings, 
Heimskringla, from Olaf Trygvas- 
' son to Sigurd the Crusader. One 
can, therefore, imagine him equally 
at home in the family circle, where 
the children gathered at close of 
day to hear the aged grandmother 
tell of the exploits of some famous 
hero; in the market-place, where 
men from other districts assembled 
to discuss national affairs; and in 
the most important national gath- 
erings of summer-time, when the 
wisest men of the land talked over 
affairs of state. The myths and 
tales in his possession, which he 
could of course rehearse from mem- 
ory in perfect detail, word by word, 
served not only to connect the pres- 
ent times with those most remote 
in Iceland and Norway, but to em- 
phasize the best beliefs and customs 
which took the place of what we call 
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creeds and religious or moral con- 
victions. 

In his day, the ancient myths had 
for the most part lost their power, 
for Christianity had been steadily 
working its way into the hearts of 
the people, supplanting the cruder 
religion, overcoming the fears, and 
establishing a nobler faith. But the 
same poetic forms of expression 
were available for the recording of 
actual history. Sturlason wrote 
chiefly in prose, and while in public 
life, as the chief magistrate of Ice- 
land, he was probably more the se- 
rious statesman or historian than 
the poet. Nevertheless, he stands 
between the two eras in a most in- 
teresting way, a member of one of 
the most distinguished Icelandic 
families, and one who sets the exam- 
ple by his compilations of the say- 
ings of ancient times. 

After his day, the poetic period 
waned. The tales of heroes grad- 
ually gave place to biographies of 
historical personages. The Hun- 
groaka, for example, contains the 
lives of the first bishop of Skalholt 
and other men who took part in the 
transition to the Christian period. 
Various Annals were produced be- 
tween 1331 and 1430. After the 
union with Norway medizval litera- 
ture began to come in from the con- 
tinent of Europe, and to exert an 
influence on the native literature. 
In the course of time the people 
neglected their own classics, and 
put this acquired literature into 
their own language. The medieval 
religious literature of western Eu- 
repe, for example, had a strong 
influence upon the literature of Ice- 


land. Thus the land where the folk- 
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tale and the proverb had so firm a 
hold began to be the land of an- 
other type of thought. In the seven- 
teenth century, however, there was 
a revival of interest in the original 
literature and a school of antiqui- 
ties. Fortunately, the classic litera- 
ture had been put into writing in 
the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. From the remote point of 
view of our own interests, we may 
count it a piece of great good for- 
tune that the literature of Iceland 
enables us to trace our way back in 
thought to that far-off time when 
the Eddas and Sagas were supreme. 


LIFE IN ICELAND AND GREENLAND 


It is not easy for us in our far-off 
age of comforts and luxuries to pic- 
ture the life of those cold climes 
where the Irish monks coura- 
geously made the first settlements, 
and where the Norsemen estab- 
lished their new homes. The Norse- 
men were accustomed to severe 
conditions in their home-land, with 
its ice and snow and long dark win- 
ter. Yet they had far more difficult 
conditions to face in their early ex- 
plorations. Greenland lies almost 
wholly within the Arctic Circle, and 
is entirely arctic in character. The 
interior of the country is one vast 
field of ice, while the fiords that 
penetrate the land from the sea are 
also intensely glaciated. The vast 
expanse of ice which covers the 
larger part of the country was in 
fact sufficiently forbidding to dis- 
courage all explorers until within 
very recent times. The ice rests 
upon the land like a great shield, 
concealing mountains of more than 


gooo feet in height. Even in the 
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valleys the ice is supposed to be 
sometimes as deep as 6000 or 7000 
feet. This vast ice-shield has an 
area of about 715,400 square miles, 
and is by far the greatest glacier 
in the northern hemisphere. Where 
it reaches down to the sea its edges 
break off in huge icebergs, hun- 
dreds of feet deep, making naviga- 
tion extremely difficult along its 
shores. 

Strange to say, however, the cli- 
mate of Greenland is very uncer- 
tain. In summer-time, in the full 
vigor of the sunshine, the tempera- 
ture is sometimes mild enough for 
the breeding of mosquitoes. Then 
will come the most sudden changes 
from the warm sunshine to a dense 
cold fog, or heavy snow and icy 
winds. Then there are the well- 
known and strangely warm and dry 
(fohn) winds. Naturally the condi- 
tions of life must be constantly 
adapted to these great contrasts. 

We have all read more or less 
about the Eskimo people, and seen 
pictures of their snow huts, of their 
costumes and implements for hunt- 
ing and fishing. From these items 
we can in a measure picture the 
mode of life of the original inhab- 
itants. These have greatly decreased 
in number since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when they were 
estimated at about 30,000. The 
pure Eskimos are now rarely found, 
save in the vicinity of Angmagsalik, 
Greenland. The other inhabitants 
are of mixed blood, chiefly mixtures 
with the Danes. Greenland was dis- 
covered and settled by the Norse- 
men, but was later peopled by the 
Danes, who in due time established 
as many as 175 settlements. These 
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settlements were made on account 
of the valuable exports, chiefly the 
oil of the seal, the walrus and the 
whale; the skins of the reindeer, 
bear and fox; the feathers and eggs 
of the eider duck; and salt fish. 
This enumeration gives a clue to 
the mode of life that is possible 
under the Arctic conditions, both 
in the case of the animals to be 
found there and of the men who 
find occupations in the settlements. 

Another clue to the mode of life is 
discoverable in the relative isola- 
tion of the farmhouses and villages. 
One can well imagine how it hap- 
pened that in Iceland during the 
long winter the habit of gathering 
about the fireside and telling stories 
became the most marked custom of 
social life. It is not strange that de- 
spite the decay of their own early 
literature the Icelanders have more 
than kept pace with other countries 
in the output of books and other 
publications. The most interesting 
aspect of this permanent love of 
literature is the high standard of 
moral’ life and thought that has 
characterized the people. The peo- 
ple have had their difficulties, nota- 
bly the civil feuds between fami- 
lies, and the struggle for hdme-rule. 
Yet on the whole life in Iceland has 
been remarkably free from the ex- 
cesses and crimes which have beset 
other lands. 

One would not, of course, look 
for the same grade of social and 
literary life in Greenland as in Ice- 
land. The latter country was peo- 
pled from the best families of Nor- 
way, who left their homeland to be 
free from the severities of existence 


under King Harald Fairhair. Green- 
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land was early visited by the more 
highly educated; it had a bishop, in 
1121, and clergymen from Green- 
land went on voyages of explora- 
tion into the Arctic regions, in 1266. 
But, for the most part, Greenland 
was settled by those who were 
adapted to the hunting and fishing 
industries which could be carried 
on there. The earliest settlements 
wholly disappeared after a time, — 
probably, through intermarriage 
with the natives, the scattered set- 
tlers lost their national identity. 
Others perhaps perished through 
failure to adapt themselves to the 
severe conditions. Meanwhile, it 
is interesting to note how few 
events have occurred that are or- 
dinarily recorded as “history.” If 
life has been simple and almost iso- 
lated, it has been free from very 
much that usually mars existence 
in lands where warfare plays so 
prominent a part. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE POLES 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


SoMETHING like the spirit of Alex- 
ander, in his reputed desire for 
more worlds to conquer, seems to 
have actuated the Northmen. Not 
content with their voyages of con- 
quest to the British Isles, they 
explored and won portions of the 
coast of France, leaving traces 
behind in the region called “ Nor- 
mandy.” They penetrated the Med- 
iterranean, they explored and set- 
tled Iceland and Greenland, even 
tried to colonize the shores of 


‘North America. It was natural that 


these, the hardiest and boldest of 
all navigators, should be the first to 
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push into the frozen regions far- 
thest north. Not all the great early 
discoveries were made by them, to 
be sure, but they were the pioneers. 
From prehistoric times they were 
conquerors of the sea. Their vic- 
tories have continued to the present 
time, and have stimulated the ex- 
plorers of other nations to make con- 
quests in the frozen zones. 

As early as the ninth century, we 
find King Alfred of England telling 
the story narrated to him by the 
Norwegian explorer, Ottar (Othere), 
who rounded the North Cape, about 
870, sailed eastward along the Mur- 
man coast and discovered the White 
Sea, also the south coast of the Kola 
Peninsula. From that time on, 
many Norwegians visited the White 
Sea. 

Then, too, the Sagas tell of a 
voyage, in 1194, and the subsequent 
discovery of a land called Sval- 
bardi, probably Spitzbergen, “the 
island that belongs to no one.” 
The early voyages were probably 
undertaken partly in the spirit of 
adventure and in quest of new lands 
for colonization, and partly in the 
interest of whale and seal fisheries. 
The Norsemen had the advantage 
of a more northerly starting-point, 
that is from Iceland or Greenland, 
than other Europeans. History 
shows, however, that only the com- 
bined efforts of navigators from 
many lands sufficed to overcome all 
the difficulties that lay in the way 
of Arctic exploration and the dis- 
covery of the North Pole. 

The search for the Northwest 
Passage was for generations the 
chief interest among the explorers. 
Sir Martin Frobisher was the first 
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among English navigators to go in 
search of the Passage. Frobisher 
sailed from Deptford, in June, 
1576, with three small vessels, ex- 
plored the coast of Greenland, and 
discovered the strait which bears 
his name. He renewed his efforts, 
in 1577 and 1578, without results. 
Between 1585 and 1587, John 
Davis, the great English naviga- 
tor, made three voyages into the 
Arctic regions, in which he discov- 
ered the strait that bears his name, 
and advanced as far as latitude 72°. 
Willem Barentz, a Dutch explorer, 
traced the coast of Nova Zembla 
and tried to reach China by way of 
the Arctic Ocean in 1594, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching latitude 78°. 
Then Henry Hudson in behalf of 
England sailed away, in 1607, in 
quest of a route to India by way 
of the North Pole. Hudson pressed 
beyond latitude 80°, but was pre- 
vented by the ice from making fur- 
ther progress, although he returned 
to the adventure, in 1610, and 
discovered Hudson’s Bay. William 
Baffin made three voyages to the 
Arctic, in 1612, 1615, and 1616, dis- 
covered the large bay lying between 
Greenland and British America 
which now bears his name, and en- 
tered Smith Sound. His latitude in 
that region remained unequaled for 
236 years. 

John Ross, a famous Scotch navi- 
gator, renewed the attempt, in 
1818, passed through Baffin’s Bay 
to Lancaster Sound, and might 
have sailed further west but was 
deterred by what appeared to be 
a range of mountains rising in his 
way. In 1829, he tried again, 
entered Prince Regent Inlet, and 
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was compelled to remain during the 
winter in the Gulf of Bothnia. He 
passed nearly four years of priva- 
tion in the Arctic regions, and was 
obliged to abandon his ship, the 
Victory, in 1832. In 1831, Ross dis- 
covered a point which he believed 
to be the northern magnetic pole. 
Eventually he and his party re- 
turned by boats to Lancaster Sound, 
where they were rescued by a whal- 
ing vessel. 

Serving under Ross were several 
who were to hand on the spirit of 
successful exploration. Ross’s neph- 
ew, Sir James Clarke Ross, who be- 
gan as midshipman in one of the 
Arctic voyages, took a prominent 
part in the expedition of 1829-33, 
and, in 1839, he was appointed com- 
mander of an expedition to explore 
the Antarctic regions with special 
reference to the science of magnet- 
ism. Sir James succeeded in reach- 
ing latitude 78°. He also discovered 
an ice-bound continent to which 
he gave the name of Victoria Land, 
and. sailed along its coast for 700 
miles. 

Lieutenant E. Parry, second in 
command in one of John Ross’s 
voyages, took up the enterprise, in 
1819, penetrated Lancaster Sound, 
explored and named Barrow’s Strait, 
and passed the winter on Mel- 
ville Island. After making two 
more unsuccessful voyages, in 1821 
and 1824, Parry attempted to reach 
the North Pole from Spitzbergen 
by boats and sledges drawn over 
the ice. He advanced as far as 82° 
45’ N., but was forced by an adverse 
current to return. Like other fam- 
ous Arctic explorers, Parry pub- 
lished a journal of his voyages, and 
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thus gave others the benefits of his 
courageous efforts. 

The most famous voyage prior to 
the actual completion of the North- 
west Passage was that of Sir John 
Franklin, with the Erebus and Ter- 
ror, in 1845, the voyage which 
terminated no one knew how, until, 
in 1854, some of the relics of the 
expedition were found. In 1859, 
Captain McClintock, commander 
of one of the many expeditions sent 
in search of Franklin, discovered on 
the shore of King William’s Land a 
record deposited in a cairn by sur- 
vivors. This record stated, under 
date of April 25, 1848, that the 
Erebus and Terror were abandoned 
three days before, and that 105 of 
the survivors had started for the 
Great Fish River. Various relics 
of the party were found scattered 
along the way where its members 
died one by one. 

The credit of having discovered 
the Northwest Passage is at least 
partly due to the brave Sir John. 
(See The Fate of Sir John Franklin, 
in The World’s Story, vol. vit, p. 
531.) The many voyages in search 
of his ships and his party resulted 
in increased knowledge of the dif- 
ficulties of Arctic exploration. In 
due time special vessels were con- 
structed, more skillful use was made 
of dogs and sledges, snowshoes and 
skis, snowhouses, and other neces- 
sities that had to be employed one 
by one before it was possible to con- 
quer all difficulties. 

Sir Robert MacClure, who ac- 
companied Sir James Ross on one 
of the many voyages in quest of 
Franklin, undertook, in 1850, to 
renew the effort to push through 
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the Northwest Passage by advanc- 
ing eastward from Bering Strait. 
This Strait had been discovered 
long before, that is by a Danish 
navigator, Behring or Beering, who 
commanded a scientific expedition 
to the Sea of Kamtchatka, in 1725. 
During his explorations, which 
lasted three years, along the coast 
of Kamtchatka, Behring discovered 
that Asia was not joined to Amer- 
ica. It was known, therefore, that 
there was a possible way of ap- 
proach through the Strait. Having 
passed through, MacClure entered 
another strait which he named 
Prince of Wales Strait, and then 
left his ship fast in the ice to push 
forward on sledges to Melville or 
Barrow’s Strait, where he spent the 
winter of 1850-51. This is called 
the first discovery of the North- 
west Passage, for MacClure reached 
the point in the eastward journey 
already attained in his trip west- 
ward by Lieutenant Parry, who ex- 
plored and named Barrow’s Strait, 
in 1819. 

The next season MacClure dis- 
covered a second passage, on the 
north side of Baring Island. In 
1853, he was rescued from a peril- 
ous position by Captain Kellet, who 
succeeded in pushing through to 
Melville Island from the east. This 
was the first time in history that a 
voyager from the east met one from 
the west. It was the most famous 
meeting in that region until Roald 
Amundsen, in his voyage of 1902- 
06 made the first complete trip 
through the Northwest Passage 
and met the whaler Charles Han- 
son from San Francisco. American 
whalers were in the habit of sailing 
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far north by that time, and from 
the captain of the Charles Hanson 
Amundsen was able to procure a set 
of American charts for the contin- 
uation of the voyage. The North- 
west Passage having been com- 
pleted at last, the only great goal 
left to conquer was the North 
Pole. 

Meanwhile, it is well to remem- 
ber that there were other lines of 
approach which had to be explored 
before the final attempt could be 
made to attain the Pole. Willem 
Barentz, already mentioned, had 
traced the coast of Nova Zembla 
long before, and it was natural that 
the effort to find a route to the Pole 
from that shore should also be 
made. Barentz and his party seem 
to have been among the first to 
spend the dark winter in the Arctic 
regions, “in most greate cold 
and extreame miserie.”” Willoughby 
and Chancellor, English navigators, 
opened Archangel Bay as an ap- 
proach, as early as 1553. Russian 
explorers began to contribute their 
share to activities in the Arctic, in 
1636. Other voyages were made, 
in 1648, 1737 and 1742. The aim of 
many of the explorers from the 
time of Barentz onward seems to 
have been the discovery of a pas- 
sage around Asia, rather than the 
finding of a way to the Pole. 

The problem of the Northwest 
Passage was finally solved by 
Baron A. E. Nordenskjéld, the 
Swedish explorer, who sailed from 
the home port, Tromso, in June, 
1878. Passing successfully the most 
difficult point, Cape Chelyuskin, 
the highest point north in Asia, 
Nordenskjold was within 120 miles 
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of Bering Strait when the ice closed 
in upon his ship. When the ice 
cleared, he reached Bering Strait, 
in July, 1879, and then proceeded 
to Yokohama, Japan. It is inter- 
esting to note that the two great 
Passages were made for the first 
time in history by bold navigators 
from the land of the ancient Vik- 
ings, the Northwest Passage by 
Amundsen of Norway, and the 
Northeast Passage by Norden- 
skjdld the Swede. Later, Amund- 
sen was the first to reach the South 
Pole. 

After the Northeast Passage had 
once been accomplished it was thir- 
ty-six years before it was under- 
taken again. According to recent 
reports in the~New York Times, 
Captain B. A. Vilkitski, of the 
Russian navy, left Vladivostock, in 
July, 1914, to make the Passage 
from Asia to Europe. His ships 
were two small ice-breakers built 
by the Russian Government for 
work in the Arctic ice. With these 
vessels Captain Vilkitski had al- 
ready discovered Nicholas II Land, 
a large island about fifty miles 
northwest of Cape Chelyuskin, and 
traced its northern coast for thirty 
miles. On the voyage in question 
the Russian explorer succeeded in 
passing Cape Chelyuskin before 
winter set in. The report chronicles 
the fact that — 

This was a conspicuous success, for very 
few vessels have éver passed that formid- 
able promontory. Its point lies in about 
78° N., about halfway between the Arctic 
Circle and the North Pole. This long finger 
of Asia, crowned with mountains, in strik- 
ing contrast with the gentle slope of the 
great Siberian plain behind it, is terrifying 


in aspect and usually blocks the way against 
all Arctic adventurers. 
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Captain Vilkitski encountered 
difficulties in the ice beyond the 
Cape, and had to take refuge for 
the winter of 1914-15 in Timyer 
Bay, about 150 miles south. In 
that region he had the good fortune 
to meet Captain Sverdrup, dis- 
coverer of the great archipelago to 
the west of Ellesmere Land, who 
had been sent out from Europe in 
search of a lost explorer, Lieuten- 
ant Brussilloff, whose party left 
St. Petersburg, in July, 1912. The 
latter explorer was also trying to 
make the Northeast Passage, but 
was caught in the ice of the Kara 
Sea in August, 1912; and drifted a 
year and a half until he reached 
Franz Joseph Land, where all save 
two of his men perished. 

In the spring of 1915, Vilkitski 
and Sverdrup started for home in 
their ships, and reached Archangel, 
Russia, late in September. Thus 
the Northeast Passage was con- 
quered from the east for the first 
time. By studying a recent map of 
the Polar regions, one that gives 
names and dates, the reader will 
gain an idea of the numerous voy- 
ages required before the difficulties 
in the vicinity of Cape Chelyuskin 
(visited by Chelyuskin, in 1742) 
could be overcome. After the cape 
was doubled by Nordenskjéld, in 
1878, it was reached by Nansen, in 
1895, and by Baron Toll in 1900. 
Not until Vilkitski’s successful voy- 
ages was the land north of the cape 
discovered. 

It will be remembered that an 
American explorer, George Wash- 
ington De Long, also tried to pene- 
trate the Arctic Ocean by way of 
Bering Strait. De Long sailed from 
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San Francisco, July, 1879, and his 
ship was crushed in the ice, in June, 
1881. He eventually succeeded in 
reaching the delta of the river Lena, 
in Siberia, where he died, October, 
1881. Some of the maps indicate 
the course followed by De Long’s 
ship, Jeannette, also that of Nan- 
sen’s drifting expedition in the 
Fram, in 1893. 

Observing the direction of the 
drift-ice north of Siberia, Nansen 
conceived the idea of permitting his 
ship to drift from the Siberian shore 
over the region of the Pole. This 
might have been possible had it not 
been for the ice, for we now know 
that the region of the Pole is a sea, 
and not an island. The experiment 
was in fact partly successful. Nan- 
sen drifted as far as the ice per- 
mitted and then, leaving his ship 
in the ice, proceeded toward the 
Pole by the aid of sledges. With 
only one companion he reached a 
point 184 miles nearer the Pole than 
had ever been attained before. He 
was still, however, more than 200 
miles from his goal when compelled 
to abandon the expedition. Nansen 
attained latitude 86°, 14’, April 7, 
1895, twenty-four days after he left 
the Fram. The course followed by 
the Duke of Abruzzi, in the Stella 
Polare, in 1899-1900, was through 
the White Sea, near the spot north 
of the Kola Peninsula where Wil- 
loughby wintered, in 1553-54, and 
on through Barentz Sea to Franz 
Joseph Land, and north to latitude 
86°, 33’, the highest point attained 
up to that time. 

A study of the map might lead 
one to believe that the Pole could 
best be reached from northern 
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Greenland. But if the map gives 
names and dates in detail, it will 
indicate points up and down both 
the eastern and western coasts at- 
tained by various navigators who 
were compelled to abandon the at- 
tempt to press farther north. Voy- 
ages up the eastern coast were 
made as early as 1607, when Jan 
Mayen Land was discovered. But 
Cape Bismarck was apparently 
undiscovered until April, 1870, 
when it was visited by Koldeway 
and Payer. Cape Constitution 
on the northwestern coast was at- 
tained by Morton, in 1854, and 
Lockwood Island by Lockwood and 
Brainard, in 1882. The explorations 
of Lieutenant Peary in Peary Chan- 
nel, 1892, and Independence Bay, 
brought the goal still nearer. 

Peary also gained much of his 
preliminary training in attempts 
upon the great inland ice of Green- 
land, beginning with his journey 
from Disco Bay, in 1886. It will be 
understood that ability to endure 
the hardships of a long period upon 
the ice, with scanty provisions, and 
all the dangers of a journey on dog- 
sledges, had much to do with the 
final preparation for victory. The 
Norwegian explorer, Nansen, suc- 
ceeded in making the entire jour- 
ney over the great glaciated island, 
and also in spending a winter with 
the native Greenlanders. 

It was sixteen years after Nan- 
sen’s trip, in 1893, that Peary fin- 
ally reached the North Pole. His 
achievement was the culmination 
of three hundred years of efforts to 
press through the polar seas. He 
not only had the benefit of his pred- 
ecessors’ researches and explora- 
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tions, but of his own experience of 
twenty-two years, during which he 
had made several voyages to the 
polar regions and spent long periods 
endeavoring to master the condi- 
tions of life amidst the ice. His 
observations and discoveries in the 
region of the Pole were of very great 
value to science. 

It will be remembered that vari- 
ous explorers of different nationali- 
ties prepared the way for the final 
expeditions to the South Pole. Cap- 
tain James Cook (1728-79), after 
making several important voyages, 
was sent out, in 1772, to search 
for a southern continent. He sailed 
around the globe in high southern 
latitudes without discovering the 
supposed continent, but discovered 
and named the island oftNew Cale- 
donia. He reached the latitude of 
71°, but was prevented by the ice 
from going farther south. In 1776, 
Captain Cook set sail in search of a 
northern passage between the At- 
lantic and Pacific, discovered the 
Sandwich Islands, in 1778, and ex- 
plored Bering Strait; but did not 
again have opportunity to venture 
into the southern seas. 

An American whaler, Nathaniel 
B. Palmer, discovered the Palmer 
Archipelago, in 1821. Sir James 
Clark Ross, mentioned above, at 
length discovered the continent 
sought out by Captain Cook, and 
reached the latitude of 78°. After 
his return to England, in 1843, Sir 
James published his Voyage of Dis- 
covery and Research in the Southern 
and Antarctic Regions. A Russian 
expedition was undertaken by Bel- 
linghausen, in 1821. By reference 
to a map of the region around the 
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South Pole the reader will be able 
to pick out various points of dis- 
covery after that time, —for ex- 
ample the points reached by Wed- 
dell, in 1823, by Moore, in 1845, 
and Nares, 1874. It will be no- 
ticed that the limit of solid drift- 
ice is a long distance from the Pole, 
hence that the conditions are very 
unfavorable for voyages. 

It was long supposed that the 
Antarctic Continent presented an 
insurmountable barrier, with its 
vast wall of ice in the region dis- 
covered by Sir James Ross. But 
the Norwegian explorer, Carsten 
Borchgrevink, learned, in 1900, 
that the great barrier.could be pene- 
trated, and that it was feasible to 
travel over the vast regions of ice ly- 
ing beyond. This was finally accom- 
plished by the aid of the experiences 
of adventurers who had conquered 
the Arctic ice, and the equipment 
made possible by generations of 
effort to master all adverse condi- 
tions in polar climes. 

It was an English explorer, Sir 
Ernest Shackelton, who first pro- 
fited by the discovery that the ice- 
wall was penetrable, in 1908-09, 
when he spent a winter in Antarctic 
quarters. Shackelton attained the 
latitude of 88°, 23’, or a little more 
than 100 miles from the Pole. This 
expedition led the way for that 
of Captain Scott, and those that 
were fitted out about the same time 
by the Australians, the Germans 
and the Japanese. Every provision 
was made for the success of Scott’s 
expedition, apparently the best 
equipped that ever undertook to 
reach one of the Poles. Captain 
Scott was anticipated, however, by 
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the Norwegian, Roald Amundsen, 
who had conquered the Northwest 
Passage, in 1903, and was ready for 
further victories. 

It is interesting to note that just 
as Amundsen made the conquest 
of the Northwest Passage in a com- 
paratively small vessel, with a very 
small crew, so in his trip to the 
South Pole he had a much less com- 
pletely equipped party than that of 
his English rival. Amundsen chiefly 


depended on his hundred Eskimo : 


dogs, and his crew of nineteen men, 
who were veterans in Arctic ad- 
venture and accustomed to meeting 
all the hardships. 

Amundsen reached the Pole, De- 
cember 14, 1911, and planted the 
Norwegian flag on the “‘ King Haa- 
kon VII Plateau.” His journey 
thither involved such difficulties as 
are encountered in crossing Green- 
land, for there were mountains to 
be traversed, and at one point he 
attained a height of 10,750 feet 
above sea-level. A little over a 
month later Captain Scott also 
reached the Pole. His pathetic Last 
Message made known to the world 
the circumstances which led to his 
death the following March. Thus 
the goal was won by explorers 
from two of the countries so long 
associated with efforts to conquer 
the almost insuperable obstacles of 
the polar regions. The Norsemen 
had been adventurers in the Arctic 
seas for many centuries, while the 
English had sent a great many ex- 
peditions into the northern and 
southern oceans. The Russians 
have won their chief victories in 
the region north of Asia. The 
Dutch, Swedes, Italians, Germans 
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and Americans have all contributed 
their share to the general effort to 
discover the Poles. 


SIX BOOKS ON DENMARK, ICE- 
LAND AND THE POLES 

Peeps at Many Lands: Denmark, 
by M. Pearson Thomson. 

Peeps at Many Lands: Iceland, by 
Mrs. Disney Leith. 

The Great White North, by Helen 
S. Wright. 

First Crossing of Greenland, by 
F. Nansen. 

The Voyage of the “‘ Discovery,” 
by Captain R. F. Scott. 

A Tenderfoot with Peary, by 
George Borup. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. What are the relative sizes of the 
navies of the world? 

A. It is well to bear in mind in 
taking up this question that the 
number of warships has undergone 
considerable change during the war. 
The available statistics fail to show 
the number of submarines built by 
Germany, for example, or the num- 
ber lost. Various figures given out 
by the press prior to December 1, 
1915, indicate that more than fifty 
German submarines have been de- 
stroyed by the British. These 
figures may possibly be as wide of 
the mark as the German-Austrian 
claims in regard to the number of 
British warships sunk or otherwise 
destroyed. It will be noticed in the 
following figures that the great 
countries do not hold the same rela- 
tive positions throughout. The num- 
ber of submarines is not specified in 
the first list, but under the head of 
torpedo craft in general the smaller 
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naval vessels are classified. The 
tonnage indicated in the case of the 
British and German warships gives 
some idea of the relative sizes of the 
greater and lesser war vessels pos- 
sessed by the two leading naval 
nations. These figures show the 
positions of the nations in March, 
1915: — 

Capital ships: British Empire, 71 
vessels of 1,318,350 (total) tons; 
Germany, 41 (725,680 tons) ; United 
States, 34; France, 20; Japan, 20; 
Italy, 14; Austria, 13; Russia, 12. 

Crutsers and light-armed cruisers: 
British Empire, 77 (557,130 tons); 
Germany, 35 (181,488 tons) ; United 
States, 22; France, 12; Italy, 11; 
Russia, 9; Japan, 9; Austria, 5. 

Torpedo craft: British Empire, 
247; Germany, 145; France, 133; 
Russia, 116; United States, 66; 
Japan, 58; Italy, 56; Austria, 29.. 


Soon after the beginning of the 
war, the nations were in the follow- 
ing relative positions with respect 
to dreadnaughts (the greatest war- 
ships): British Empire, Germany, 
United States, France, Japan, Rus- 


sia, Italy, Austria. At the same 
time these nations were in the. fol- 
lowing order with respect to sub- 
marines, British Empire, France, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
United States, Japan. This rela- 
tionship has greatly changed since 
that time. The tendency now is to 
build more and larger submarines, 
also swift motor-boats and other 
craft for the destruction of sub- 
marines. The navies have some- 
times been rated according to the 
number of dreadnaughts, but this 
mode of classification is now prac- 
tically out of date. 
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HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR MARCH 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. When did the Dutch begin their 


commerce with Greenland? 


. For what is Iceland chiefly re- 
nowned in the world’s history? 


. What results sprang from the 
Danish Vespers? 


. What circumstances led to the 
naval conflict on the Scanian 
coast, and what subsequent 
events occurred at Lubeck? 


. What is the present relation- 
ship between Iceland and Den- 
mark, and when was it estab- 


lished? 


. What events led to the settle- 
ments at Julianashaab? 


. Describe the location and sur- 
roundings of Prince Charles’s 
Foreland. 


. What famous voyage ended in 
sight of Nelson Head, and un- 
der what circumstances was 
the Head seen? 


. How do the surroundings and 
conditions of the South Pole 
differ from those of the North 
Pole? 


. What important voyage began 
at Bredifiord, and to what re- 
sults did it lead? 
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MAPLE SUGAR: A UNIQUE 
AMERICAN DAINTY 


BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Map te sugar — ah, there is a real 
Yankee product; even a pre-Yan- 
kee one, indigenous to the soil, 
known to the Indians, and like 
enough to the Squirrels, before the 
Pilgrim Fathers made our “stern 
and rock-bound coast” famous by 
landing on it. 

Just how the Indians learned the 
sweet secret of the Maple sap we do 
not know, — perhaps some Indian 
lad while climbing a Maple in early 
spring may have found one of the 
little saucers which Burroughs tells 
us the Squirrels will gnaw out on 
the top-side of a limb as a cistern 
for the sap to gather in, and tasted 
the sweet sap out of curiosity; per- 
haps the Yellow-bellied Sap-suck- 
ing Woodpecker, on one of his de- 
bauches, may have revealed the 
fact of the delicious dainty. In any 
event, the Indians learned the les- 
son somehow and did rude — and 
wasteful — tapping by cutting a 
diagonal gash through the bark of 
the Maple, and so inserting a hol- 
low reed or bark channel into the 
opening that the sap could be 
caught in some rough receptacle, 


a bark trough, or what-not. The 
boiling was done in laborious fashion 
by dropping stones, hot from the 
fire, into the bark or clay vessel 
containing the sap. A somewhat 
smoky, spattery, chip-collecting 
process indeed, introducing ingre- 
dients foreign to the nature of 
syrup and conducive to scalded 
fingers; but no doubt the squaws 
did the work and the braves did the 
eating, so a burn or two did not in- 
jure the flavor! It is said that the 
Indians even made sugar from the 
sap by a freezing process which 
brought the water in the liquid to a 
coating of ice. This was repeatedly 
removed and a new one allowed to 
form, until the water was reduced 
to a point where the sap could crys- 
tallize into sugar. 

The early settlers did not change 
the Indian method to any extent, 
except to substitute kettles of iron 
or copper for the bark trough, and 
to accomplish the boiling over the 
fire; which was decidedly cleaner 
and more convenient and enabled 
them to work on a slightly larger 
scale. Troughs, made by hollow- 
ing out logs, caught the drip of the 
sap, and larger troughs of the same 
sort made reservoirs for collecting 
it in quantities. The sugar camp 
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was nothing more pretentious than 
a convenient spot in the woods, 
plus a good bonfire made between 
huge, heavy logs, with shorter ones 
laid across to steady the round-bot- 
tomed kettles, which were slung 
to a strongly supported pole. This 
pole was weighted, and acted as a 
lever, so that the unwieldy kettles 
could be swung on or off the fire, or 
kept at a point suited to regulate 
the boiling. Various expedients 
were adopted to prevent the pre- 
cious sap from boiling over and 
wasting, —a dash of cold sap or 
cold water, or a little milk, was 
added as needed to stop excessive 
bubbling, or a bit of fat pork was 
hung just above the frothing mass. 
Reducing syrup to sugar was simply 
a matter of more boiling to evapo- 
rate the water sufficiently to allow 
crystallization to set in, and the 
test applied to the boiling sap — to 
determine the condition of the 
syrup — was the simple one of 
dropping it on the snow, just as we 
test molasses taffy-in-the-making 
by dropping a little in cold water. 

Primitive methods, these, yet 
somehow a description of doings 
in these old sugar camps makes 
one’s mouth water as can no ever- 
so-careful exposition of modern 
laboratory processes, with their 
steam evaporators, thermometers, 
sucrose tests, sterilizers, etc. Our 
neat little fluted cakelets, dis- 
played on lace: paper mats in the 
plate glass windows of fancy gro- 
cery stores are toothsome enough, 
but how tame their appeal in a land 
surfeited with sweets, compared 
with scooping up the Maple wax 
from clean snow, or hacking out a 
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luscious, grainy, sugary mouthful 
from the virginal sugar bucket! 
And as for purity, we incline to 
think that a few trifles of bark, 
dried leaves, or even a sprinkling of 
honest forest grit, when well boiled 
down, hurt the flavor not at all, 
and adulterated the finished prod- 
uct far less than the introduced glu- 
cose, or even cane sugar syrup, by 
whose aid — chemical analysis tells 
us— most modern Maple sugar 
goods are enabled to get to market. 

The enormous percentage of adul- 
teration in marketed Maple sugar 
shows the changed status of the 
product to-day. In early times it 
was practically a domestic com- 
modity, used as a substitute for the 
costly imported Cane sugar which 
was beyond the reach, actual or 
financial, of the majority of settlers. 
The sap and firewood existing gra- 
tis in the forest, it required but the 
use of the family potash kettle, plus 
a moderate expenditure of time 
and ingenuity in a season when 
farm work was slack, to provide the 
household with a much-liked sweet, 
whose peculiar flavor served to keep 
it on the market even when Cane 
sugar, becoming cheap, supplanted 
the native sugar for common use. 
As the making of Maple sugar be- 
came a commercial proposition, to 
supply a luxury, methods for col- 
lecting sap and converting it into a 
marketable form gradually im- 
proved, the bonfire being replaced 
by a fire-box of brick or stone, over 
which fitted a shallow iron pan 
whose larger heating surface evap- 
orated the sap more evenly and 
quickly than could the old round 
kettle. The rude axe gash in the 
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tree, from which the sap flowed 
wastefully, gave way to an augur 
hole, which diminished in size un- 
til to-day the incision is but three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and 
one inch deep. These small punc- 
tures are practically harmless to 
the tree, and give almost as copious 
and quite as prolonged a flow of sap 
as did the crude axe cut. The sap 
is fed by metal spouts into mietal 
buckets (easy to sterilize) and is 
collected, according to the size of 
the grove, by means varying from 
buckets borne on a shoulder yoke, 
to a pipe system feeding into a cen- 
tral reservoir close to the sugar 
house, itself a conveniently planned 
and scientifically equipped little 
laboratory. In one large Adiron- 


dack plant, extending over a great 
area, a narrow-gauge railway is em- 
ployed to collect the sap. Improve- 


ments in the boiling apparatus have 
been thought out, always with the 
idea of economy in fuel, sap, time 
and labor, until the steam evapora- 
tor has been introduced into sugar 
manufacture on a large scale, so 
that the sap, automatically regu- 
lated in its flow, passes slowly from 
section to section, over pipes filled 
with live steam, and is gradually 
reduced to the required density, or 
to speak in kitchen vocabulary, is 
“done” by the time it reaches the 
out-going drain from the last tank. 
There it fills into the tin cans in which 
syrup is commonly marketed, orruns 
into molds to make cakes of sugar. 
So much for pure Maple sugar. 

As we have said, only about one 
eighth of the output of real Maple 
sugar gets to the consumer in its 
pristine deliciousness, that eighth 
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being chiefly sold by farmers to a 
choice personal trade. Lucky those 
of us who have established with 
some good “‘up-state” friend a claim 
to be on his list of preferred cus- 
tomers. The rest of the populace 
must content itself with a modicum 
of the real juice to flavor and give a 
name to syrups manufactured from 
glucosee—a Corn | product — or 
Cane sugar syrup. The reason for 
this almost universal adulteration 
is the smallness of the Maple crop 
relative to the demand for its prod- 
ucts. The season is short at best, 
beginning about the middle of 
March and ending by the third 
week of April; the amount of flow 
varies with weather conditions and 
also with individual trees; the crop 
being rather uncertain, and the 
market largely in the hands of 
manufacturers who buy close, the 
sap-gathering farmer does not reap 
sufficient profit to follow the in- 
dustry very vigorously, has neither 
time nor money to develop a sugar 
grove scientifically, so continues to 
take what sap he can get near at 
hand, and does not increase his 
yearly output. Though the Sugar 
Maple grows, or did grow, pretty 
nearly all over the Union, the gen- 
eral cutting-off of forests has reduced 
its groves, and since cold weather is 
needed to produce a sap flow free 
enough to be worth collecting, it is 
only in the North that the industry 
can be followed with any profit. 
Until the average farmer-manu- 
facturer learns to work under organ- 
ization, as has been done with suc- 
cess in Vermont, controlling the 
quality, sale and price of pure sugar, 
and learns also to develop the na- 
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tive sugar groves to their utmost, or 
to create new ones by scientific 
planting, — in either case giving 
proper attention to exposure, soil 
cover, the exact desired amount of 
thinning in thickets to allow per- 
fect development of preferred trees, 
etc., the real Maple sugar crop will 
probably remain about static. Here 
is a chance for the “new” farmer, 
fresh from his agricultural school 
course, or the back-to-the-soil man 
to try, evén on a small scale, a side 
industry for the early spring time 
which will supply the household 
with a luxury and perhaps bring in 
a few convenient extra dollars, all 
at the expense of a pleasant and 
picturesque few days’ labor. That 
sugar can be made even by an ama- 
teur, with most primitive equip- 
ment, we call upon that delightful 
essayist on farm matters, the author 
of The Jonathan Papers, to testify. 
Did she not, as set forth in Sap 
Time, disinter from the attic the 
dusty elder spouts of long ago, set 
them to work on the Sugar Maples 
by her stone wall, and gather, in a 
miscellaneous collection of house- 
hold receptacles, sap enough to fill 
the big pan the tinsmith built for 
her, and then boil it over a stone 
fire pit of her own contriving? Did 
not Jonathan himself catch the 
fever and refuse to give up the 
spoon which “beat up” the golden 
syrup into sugar, and then gener- 
ously admit that the home-made 
panful was a success? So may some 
other Jonathan and his Elisabeth 
revive in their turn and for their 
own pleasure a simple art, recalling 
“good times” in early American 
farm life. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST 


BY CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


No bird will ever hold a warmer 
place in the hearts of both child and 
man in this wide land than Robin 
Redbreast who covered the “‘ Babes 
in the Wood” with leaves, and 
was slain by the wicked “Spar- 
row” with his “bow and arrow.” 
Through the classics of our child- 
hood, through annual reunions, 
and through literature, this bird has 
been endeared to our hearts, and 
when our hair grows gray and our 
eyes grow dim, the song of the first 
Robin will still set in vibration 
responsive chords that run the 
whole gamut of our lives. We 
have always known and loved the 
Robin. He is a necessary part of 
our environment. I pity the human 
being whose life is so narrow, so 
utterly devoid of sentiment and 
love for the beautiful that he would 
be willing to live without this har- 
binger of spring. And yet there are 
such! The Robin is an item on the 
bill-of-fare in southern hotels, and 
sells for five cents a dozen in the 
market-place. ‘There are many 
pot-hunters who silence four hun- 
dred of these tuneful throats in a 
single night, and that for many 
nights during the stay of the Robins 
in the Southland. Had it not been 
for the prompt measures of the 
Audubon Society, made possible 
by the generous gifts of Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, it is quite probable that 
at no distant day the Robin would 
have been classed among our ex- 
tinct species. 

Once -in a while the Robin 
chooses to winter among us Maine 
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folk. Why he should wish to re- 
main in a land of drifting snow and 
ice and feed on a scant fare of seeds, 
when a land of plenty is within 
reach, is a matter for conjecture. 

Generally, however, the Robins 
come in small flocks the last of 
March. They perch in the tree- 
tops in the early morning and call 
across the frozen fields in a petulant, 
frightened voice, Quick! Quick! 
Quick! It may be that by the fol- 
lowing day there is not one to be 
seen. At other times for a few days 
they become common. Then they 
disappear. More flocks come, the 
days grow warmer, and every morn- 
ing is one glad song period. Wheth- 
er the first flocks seek the evergreen 
woods in the warm shelter of which 
they construct their first nests, or 
whether they go farther North, I do 
not know. Later in the season when 
the deciduous trees are in leaf, the 
Robins build in them quite as fre- 
quently as in evergreens. 

The home life of Cock Robin and 
his gentle mate is divided into four 
periods, the building period, the 
laying period, the incubation peri- 
od, and the nursery period. When 
the site is selected for the nest, both 
Robins bring a little material for 
the foundation and mould it into 
shape, but soon the male seems to 
spend most of his time guarding 
the female from surprise while she 
works. In several nests that I have 
observed, the foundation was laid 
in one day, the cup modeled in a 
second day, and the lining placed 
in a third. The fourth day seemed 
to be given up to adding finishing 
touches to the lining, or else in al- 
lowing the nest to dry. One nest 
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lining had the first set of culms of 
fine hay, laid in the mud cup like 
so many loops, that reached to 
within a half-inch of the top of the 
cup. The mud of the cup, which 
they had gathered from a near-by 
peat bog, was so moist that the hay 
was pressed into the mud by the 
breast of the bird as she shaped the 
nest. The second layer of hay was 
coiled around. 

Sometime after nine o’clock on the 
morning of the fifth day, I found the 
first egg. Generally there are three 
or four pale green-blue eggs in a set. 
The little bird builds this beautiful, 
warm cup not only to hold these 
precious eggs, and more precious 
nestlings, but to conceal them, and 
very soon after the first pretty egg 
is placed in the nest, Mrs. Robin 
begins to sit. A dozen days after 
the set is completed, the eggs begin 
to hatch, and in another dozen of 
days the little, speckled birds can 
safely leave the nest. Then the 
wise parent birds give the young a 
course of kindergarten instruction 
in which they teach them to secure 
food, bathe, and avoid the enemy. 

Cock Robin and his mate are 
very busy birds. Often they raise 
three broods in a season. And yet it 
would seem as if each little bird in 
the nest is “numbered.” A small 
boy climbed into the apple tree on 
our lawn to look at some young 
Robins one afternoon. They left 
the nest prematurely, and he 
brought them to me for fear the cat 
might catch them. I fed them and 
put them in a large packing-box 
that night. At dark they ceased to 
call. The parent birds were away at 
the time of the accident. I heard or 
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saw nothing of them that afternoon. 
At three o’clock the next morning, 
however, the old birds came and 
called so vigorously around the 
house that they awoke the young 
and me. The young became so 
wild that they dashed themselves 
against the box and cut their feet. 
I took the wildest bird and carried 
it to a thicket in a field some dis- 
tance above the house. The dewy 
grass and leaves were cold, and the 
little bird left my hands reluc- 
tantly. The Robins paid no atten- 
tion to the nestling but followed me 
back to the house where they kept 
up the same noisy demonstrations. 
Number two was consigned to pa- 
rental care. Still the parent birds 
berated me. It was not until num- 
ber three was placed with his mates 
that the birds ceased to scold. Then 
complete silence reigned. 

The Robin is a good friend to the 
farmer, to the nature lover, to man- 
kind in general. If the farmer and 
the commuter insist on cutting 
down all the wild fruit trees and 
uprooting all the wild berries, the 
Robin will partake of some of their 
cultivated fruits but he prefers to 
forage in his own wild orchards and 
gardens. Still, he always more than 
pays his board by destroying nox- 
ious insects and he always presents 
“to the poorest comer” reserved 
seats for his grand operas. 


A ROBIN FAMILY 
BY MRS. J. D. W. 


A parr of Robins built a nest in the 
wisteria vine that covers our front 
porch. When the eggs, three in 
number, were hatched my husband 
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nailed one end of a piece of wire- 
netting to the roof of the porch and 
fastened the other end securely to 
the vines beneath the nest so that 
prowling cats which infest our 
neighborhood could not molest the 
birdlings. 

A window on a stairway landing, 
a few feet away, overlooked the 
nest. Our small son, to his very 
great delight, was permitted daily 
to watch the old birds feed and care 
for their young. They never seemed 
to notice him behind the lace cur- 
tains, and he was careful to make 
no noise to attract their attention. 

As soon as the mother bird 


neared the nest three beaks — truly 
a young Robin is mostly beak — 
flew open ready for tidbits, which 
seemed to consist chiefly of earth- 
worms. On several occasions when 
the old birds were away on foraging 


expeditions the small boy was per- 
mitted to examine the nest at close 
range. Whenever we rustled the 
foliage three greedy mouths popped 
open, and there was the usual 
“Cheep, cheep, cheep.” 

We came to the conclusion that 
it was not so much sight as sound 
that warned the nestlings when the 
parent was near. 

Our son is a thoughtful laddie for 
his years. One morning he appeared 
with a troubled expression on his 
usually happy face. 

“Don’t the old birds have to 
work hard?” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“And they must get pretty 
tired, — the babies keep ’em awful 
busy.” 

“I agreed with him. 
- “Can’t I help the old birds feed 
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’em? It’s awful warm to-day,” he 
added, seeing me hesitate. 

“What would you feed them?” 

“Fishin’ worms.” (His name for 
the earthworms he had seen the 
birds pulling from the lawn.) 

“I’m afraid the mother bird 
would n’t wish you to feed her ba- 
bies — you know Aunt Mary does 
not like to have any one feed baby 
Alice. But perhaps,” I added, not- 
ing his look of disappointment, “the 
mother bird will let you help her,” 
and I sent him to a flower bed for 
worms. He soon returned with 
three squirming specimens. We 
placed them on the steps beneath 
the nest, then hurried to the post of 
observation behind the curtains. 

At first the old bird seemed to 
pay no attention to the feast, but at 
last her curiosity was excited and 
she flew from the vines to a near- 
by shrub and cocked her head first 
on one side and then the other. 
Evidently satisfied that all was well 
she hopped along the walk to the 
steps. The next instant a worm 
dangled from her beak, and a small 
boy almost forgot to be quiet, so 
great was his delight. 

In the days that followed many 
feasts were spread. Sometimes the 
birds ignored them; sometimes 
snatched the worms greedily. We 
were all sorry when the fledglings 
outgrew the nest, and were coaxed 
by their parents, early one morning, 
to a cherry tree across the street. 


A HINT ON THE GENEALOGY OF 
BIRDS 


Tue New York Zodlogical Society 
has recently issued a pamphlet — 
one of its regular scientific “‘con- 
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tributions” by members, — with 
the somewhat alarming title, 4 
Tetrapteryx State in the Ancestry of 
Birds. Stripped of its highly tech- 
nical form, the gist of the paper 
holds an interesting thought for 
bird students among our readers: 
“How did birds begin to fly?” 

The genealogy of birds, like that 
of any organism, can be studied 
only in the primitive forms existing 
either in life or in fossil remains, 
and illustrating the evolutionary 
stages. Among fish, reptiles and 
mammals these primitive forms are 
common enough to make the life- 
story fairly clear; among birds the 
intermediate stages are lacking, 
and science has been puzzled ade- 
quately to account for the modifi- 
cation of the primitive, crawling, 
lizard-like bird forms seen in fossil 
remains,— scant at best, — into 
the soaring, feathered creature of 
a relative to-day. It is interesting 
to follow Mr. Beebe, Curator of 
Birds for the Zodlogical Society, 
in his ingenious theory born of 
observations on a four-days-old 
squab, whose dead body suggested 
to him a solution of the puzzle of 
the beginnings of flight. 

The feature on the almost new- 
born pigeon that attracted his at- 
tention was what he calls a “pelvic 
wing,” conspicuous on the practi- 
cally naked body. The normal, or 
pectoral, wing already showed the 
beginnings of quills; the tail had 
them much less developed; but in 
addition to these two areas, a third 
one was already well furnished with 
contour feathers sprouting from 
a membrane which sprang — un- 
technically speaking—from the 


. 
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upper side of the hip and bridged 
the angle between the leg and the 
rump. Examination of other young 
pigeons shows the same peculiarity, 
well-defined, and the idea came in- 
to Mr. Beebe’s mind that this fea- 
ture was a legacy from very early 
times, clearly foreshadowed in the 
fossil Archeopteryx, a creature some 
millions of years old, specimens of 
which are treasured in London and 
Berlin respectively. 

The Archezopteryx is described as 
having a lizard-like head, teeth, 
good-sized wings with rounded ends, 
supported by delicate wing bones 
which ended in three clawed fin- 
gers. The tail was long and verte- 
brated and had a pair of feathers 
sprouting from each joint; the feet 
were clawed and well adapted to 
perching. This creature is thought 
to be descended from earlier forms 
of small lizard-like organisms that 
lived in trees and did their “flying” 
by scaling or sliding downward 
through the air from a perch to 
which they had crawled. In sup- 
port of this theory Mr. Beebe cites 
the case of Iguanas now discovered 
in Mexico and Neo-tropical regions, 
whose habit of launching into mid- 
air and dropping onto the elastic 
underbrush, or into water, is com- 
mon enough. Following this lead, 
it is simple to think that early bird 
forms were supported in their rudi- 
mentary flight by winged mem- 
branes both fore and aft. In course 
of ages the pectoral wings increased 
in power, the rearward membranes 
or “pelvic wings” gradually lost 
their function, the tail was modified 
from its long, narrow form to the 
fan-shape structure we know to-day, 
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scales were exchanged for the softer 
form of plumage, the manner of life 
demanded more and more the use of 
the propelling wings and the flying 
bird was an established organism. 

Examination of photographs of 
both London and Berlin fossil Arch- 
aopteryx and of literature relating 
to them confirmed Mr. Beebe in 
his feeling that the pigeon squab’s 
rear “wings” supplied a valuable 
hint, and that students have been 
curiously prejudiced in assuming 
that the Archeopteryx was neces- 
sarily coated with scales rather than 
feathers. He believes that in life 
the bird had downy plumage, which 
does not show in fossil condition, 
owing to the action of the elements 
upon the dead carcass, and the fur- 
ther smoothing effect of the silt in 
which the body became encased. 
The stiffer feathers of wing and tail 
left their distinct mark on the fos- 
silized body, and in the photograph 
of the Berlin specimen, visible traces 
of the “pelvic wing” or tibial 
feathers, are indicated. 

Thus, putting together what can 
be traced of the Archeopteryx’s 
bodily equipment, the uses of a 
not dissimilar equipment known 
to now-existing creatures and the 
traces of this equipment discovered 
in the pigeon squab, it is not too 
great a stretch of the scientific imag- 
ination to believe that we can get 
from these three sets of facts some 
notion of the evolution of the bird. 


JUNIOR READINGS: SPECIAL TOOLS 
FOR SPECIAL USES 


-WHEN we humans want to do any 


special kind of work, before we can 
actually begin we must almost al- 
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ways get some kind of a tool. No 
matter how clever our fingers are in 
making the results perfect, we must 
call in a tool to help the fingers. 
Would we write a note, draw a pic- 
ture, or work out a sum in arithme- 
tic, we must first get pen or pencil; 
to darn a stocking or make our doll 
a dress, or sails for our toy boat, 
needle and scissors must help us; 
even in that commonest of every- 
day work, eating, we people who 
live in houses and are considered 
“civilized” must have a variety of 
tools with which to manage our 
food, — even then being very par- 
ticular to use certain tools for cer- 
tain purposes, and never, never, if 
we are well trained, take a spoon 
for our meat, ora knife in place of 
a fork! 

But with the creatures, a differ- 
ent rule is followed. Nature has 


given them in their own bodies 
whatever tools they need for their 
special way of living, so that each 
species may follow its own business 


successfully. Is it not fortunate 
that all creatures do not wish to 
nest in trees or bushes, like birds, or 
burrow in the ground, like rabbits, 
or take up a claim to hollow trees, 
like bears, or make a den of every 
hollow in the rocks, like foxes and 
skunks? Why, if they all did, and 
all ate the same thing, what would 
be left to us poor humans? When 
we notice the work the creatures 
can do with their own paws and 
jaws and teeth and tails, we seem 
almost helpless in comparison, but 
we can comfort ourselves by re- 
membering that the creatures, to 
live at all, must keep to their some- 
what monotonous ways, while we 
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can work, eat, run, swim, fly almost 
anywhere. Burroughs speaks of 
these points in several passages, 
most of which you Juniors can read 
and understand very easily, and 
you will be interested to count up 
the great number of tools the crea- 
tures can boast. You will not find it 
hard to get good answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 


Why is man master of the land, sea and 
sky? xIv, 230. 

How are the activities of all creatures de- 
termined? xv, 138, 139. 

Do the creatures have to /earn their special 
activities? x11, 80. 

What effect may ‘‘extreme specialization” 
have on an animal’s chances of living? 
XIV, 229. 

Name 1 building material, and 3 tools for 
building or cutting, and 5 creatures that 
use them. XIII, 195; 1X, 76; v, 136, 137; 
XV, 140; vil, 62; vil, 144. 

Name 3 tools for fighting or defense, and 3 
creatures that use them. v, 70, 71; IX, 
41; Xl, 58, 117, 195; Xv, 256. 

Name several musical instruments, and 
creatures having them. 1, 197; 111, I10, 
III; V, 128; vil, 149. 

Name 2 arrangements for carrying things, 
and creatures having them. 1v, 4; v, 138; 
VII, 20, 21; xv, 106. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


THEsE Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in con- 
nection with our Burroughs Club 
Course of Study, and give every 
member an interesting outline for 
nature study. No answers are ex- 
pected by the Nature Bureau. 


Maple Sugar 


What is the effect of warm, damp weather 
on the Maple Trees? 

Describe an ideal sap day. 

On which side of the tree does the sap run 
most freely? 

What section of the tree is most important 
in producing sap? 

Is the sap flow uniform in all trees, and 
from season to season? 
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Are Sugar Maples injured by tapping for 
sap? 

What sort of sugar does the sap of the Soft 
Maple yield? 

How did the early settlers make sugar? 

What was the method of sugar-making in 
Burroughs’s youth? 

How has modern invention changed the 
process? 

How does sugar made commercially in 
quantities compare for flavor with 
“home-made”? 

What is Burroughs’s rule for producing per- 
fect syrup and sugar? 

Name several small creatures that feed on 
sweet sap. 

Does the blossom of the Sugar Maple pre- 
cede or follow that of the Red Maple? 
How does the blossom of the Sugar Maple 

compare for beauty with that of the 
European Maple? 
Is the Sugar Maple blossom sweet-scented? 


The Robin 


When does the Robin arrive in spring? 
Describe his behavior. upon arrival. 
What is his general disposition? 
Describe the Robin’s courting. 
Is the Hen Robin pleased with the atten- 
tions of the Cock? ; 
Are Robins invariable in their nesting 
habits? 

When a Robin’s nest is placed in a tree, 
what is the usual situation? 

What is the common material for a Robin’s 
nest? 

How many eggs does the Robin lay? 

What enemies beset the Robin’s nest in 
spring? 

What relation has the Robin’s feeding 
habit to his numerical status? 

What is the Robin’s general diet? 

Name a weed whose berries the Robin will 
eat. 

What cultivated fruits suffer from the 
Robin? 

What is the Robin’s gait? 

When is the Robin’s time for singing sweet- 
est? 

How early in the morning will he begin sing- 
ing in June? . 

What are the markings of the English orig- 
inal Robin Redbreast? 

What does Burroughs say of the song of the 
English Robin? 

What English bird strongly resembles the 
American Robin? 

What color is the beak of this bird? 

How does Burroughs describe its song? 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. A Bee-keeper recently told me that 
he killed every Skunk that came his way 
because they destroyed so many Bees. He 
claimed that the Skunk raps on the hive, 
which causes the Bees to come out, and 
then he makes a meal of them. Surely a 
swarm of angry Bees would make a pretty 
hot lunch! To me the idea seemed extremely 
ridiculous. Is it not one of those old-time 
beliefs based on hearsay rather than truth? 

A. At first glance this might 
strike the average citizen as being 
one of the superstitions that are so 
commonly circulated and accepted. 
We cannot answer this question 
from personal experience with 
Skunks and Bees, but when so re- 
liable an authority on Bees and 
Bee-keeping as Mr. A. I. Root, of 
Medina, Ohio, whose 4 BC and 
X Y Zof Bee Culture is considered 
a standard work, includes a para- 
graph on the Skunk’s attacking 
Bees in his chapter Enemies of Bees, 
we can hardly doubt this evidence. 
Beside giving a footnote taken from 
a Bee-culture magazine, wherein the 
experience of a Bee-keeper with 
predatory Skunks is cited, Mr. 
Root says: — 


Skunks have been known to approach 
the hive at night time, and by scratching on 
or near the alighting board, entice the Bees 
out where they could “‘gobble them up.” 
It would seem a little strange that these 
animals have no fear of stings, but they 
doubtless are guided by a sort of instinct 
that enables them to divine how to get 
hold of the Bee with its sweet morsel of 
honey in its honey sack without being stung. 


Mr. Root adds in another foot- 
note that some Cats, Cattle and 
Swine seem to be immune to Bee 
stings. It is interesting to note in 
his paragraph on the Skunk that it 
is the honey the animal covets and 
for which he consumes the Honey- 
carrying Bee. 
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Q. I want to inquire the name of a tiny 
bird we have down here (Pleasant Valley, 
Mo.). We have been calling him a Wagtail. 
He is a very dark slate color, breast a trifle 
lighter. About four inches long, including 
tail. Lays seven light-colored, grayish 
speckled eggs. Builds near the house. One 
built her nest under a rug thrown over the 
garden fence. We replaced the rug with an 
old grain sack, which change did not affect 
her in the least. She continued building and 
hatched her eggs near the gate where some- 
one was passing many times a day. 

A. The ornithologist who com- 
mented on this question replied 
that the bird might, without much 
doubt, be set down asa Wren, very 
possibly a Bewick’s Wren, although 
the color of the Wrenis brown above, 
rather than slate, as here described. 
Her habit of building close to the 
house would indicate a Wren, 
while the large number of eggs rules 
out the Warblers. The data sup- 
plied with this question is somewhat 
scant. If the bird really was a Wren, 


the upturned tail might suitably 
have been noted. 


BIRD DAY AND JOHN BURROUGHS’S 
BIRTHDAY, APRIL 3. 


Joun Burrovucus’s birthday is fast 
approaching, and we hope every 
Burroughs Club member will cele- 
brate it by making April 3 Bird 
Day in his community. Last year 
a goodly number of Bird Day cele- 
brations were reported to the Na- 
ture Bureau, — we printed an ac- 
count of them in the June, 1915, 
Home Procress. That particular 
April 3 fell on the Saturday before 
Easter, preventing as wide an ob- 
servation in schools as ought to be 
possible this year. The children of 
to-day will soon have the fate of 
the wild life in this country in their 
hands, to spare.or to destroy. How 
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can we better provide the birds with 
loyal champions than by making 
every American child their friend? 

The celebration of Bird Day need 
not be burdensomely elaborate, but 
at least some part of the school 
exercises should instruct the pupils 
in the value of the birds to agricul- 
ture, should give the children a 
chance, through appropriate reci- 
tations and reading their own 
compositions, to show parents and 
friends what they have learned on 
the subject and is a most pleasant 
occasion for exhibiting the nesting 
houses, food boxes, suet bags, etc., 
the young people have made with 
their own hands. Adult members 
of local clubs should call a special 
meeting, in cases where they can- 
not combine with the schools, and 
provide suitable addresses on birds, 
their conservation, etc., with what- 
ever pleasant features in the way 
of literary readings, music, or the 
like, as commend themselves to the 
special group. Clubs already active 
last year made a point of reading 
Longfellow’s The Birds of Killing- 
worth, and our newer clubs will en- 
joy using this poem. We list below 
a few appropriate poems easily ac- 
cessible in any library. 

The very best way to celebrate 
Bird Day is to devote some plot of 
land, school yard, park, the ceme- 
tery, etc., to the cause of the birds, 
and to mark the occasion by setting 
up the first piece of bird appli- 
ance. In Utah many sanctuaries 
were dedicated last April, and an 
impressive feature of opening the 
sanctuary at Liberty Park, Salt 
Lake City, was the unveiling of a 
huge permanent sign commending 
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the birds to the faithful care of 
citizens. This unique sign pre- 
sented its practical message in the 
striking opening sentence, “‘Do you 
prefer destruction by insects to the 
song of birds?” 

We hope that every community 
where Burroughs’s name is known 
will honor the day and the man by 
honoring the birds. 


APPROPRIATE POEMS FOR BIRD 
DAY 


Longfellow: 
The Legend of the Crossbill 
The Birds of Killingworth 
The Emperor’s Bird Nest 
Coleridge: 
Selection from The Ancient Mariner,— 
The Albatross 
Tennyson: 
O Blackbird, sing me something well 
When cats run home, and light is come 
Wordsworth: 
O blithe new comer, I have heard 
O Nightingale, thou surely art 
Up with me, up with me into the clouds 
Among the dwellings framed by birds 
Stay, little cheerful robin, stay 
Shelley: 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit 
Eugene Field: 
As beats the sun from mountain crest 
Shakespeare: 
Hark, hark the lark 
When daisies pied and violets blue 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing 
Lowell: 


When oaken woods with buds are pink 


ONLY A TREE 


(Reprinted from University Weekly News, Jan- 
uary 21, 1916, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S.C.) 


On January 14th, there passed without no- 
tice, the nearest neighbor of Davis College 
and one of its oldest friends. Only a pine 
tree, but for eighty years it had been kissed 
by summer’s sun and shaken by winter’s 
wind. Even the slightest movement of air 
started a chorus of musical notes in its 
needles. 
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Sometime ago, a Government expert was 
asked how to prolong the life of the pine 
trees on the Campus. He replied that trees, 
like people, wear out and there was nothing 
to do but replace them. In the Orient there 
is a custom of planting a tree when a person 
is buried, and the country is dotted with 
green spots showing the location of the cem- 
eteries. We want our trees among the living, 
seen and known by all. When another of 
the forest’s mighty monarchs shall have run 
its race, may there be a successor ready to 
bear worthily the mantle of our departed 
friend. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR MARCH 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. When does the maple sugar- 
making season begin in New 
York and New England? 


. Is sugar-making confined to the 
Northern States? 


. What sort of weather is needed 
to make the sap run? 


4. How long does the sap run? 


. Which sap is sweetest? 


. Of what family is the Robin a 
member? 


. How does the Robin compare 
with other American Thrushes? 


. Does the Robin customarily 
occupy an old nest? 


. When is the Robin’s nest begun, 
and who builds it? 


. How many broods does the 
Robin raise? 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


’ HOW TO TEACH SELF-CONTROL 
TO CHILDREN 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


It is an odd fact that self-control, 
the quality which we perhaps most 
of all admire in mature persons, 
should be more frequently than any 
other quality an innate possession 
of children. Indeed, the problem is 
usually not to give the power of 
self-control to children, but to help 
them to keep it, — so often do they 
seem to be born with it. 

Why is this? Very likely the rea- 
son is that self-control depends to 
a very great extent upon physical 
and nervous health, both of which 
normal children have. Another rea- 
son may be that self-control is fre- 
quently due to ignorance of danger, 
and this, too, children possess. 
Still another reason may be that 
children are conscious of a protect- 
ing power close at hand, — in the 
moment of too great strain they 
know that father or mother, or some 
other affectionate elder, will steady 
them. Everything, in short, in the 
natural equipment and environ- 
ment of children tends to encourage 
self-control. Why is it, then, that 
parents are ever confronted by the 
problem of a lack of self-control in 
children? 

In a large measure the problem is 


created by grown-ups: Lacking the 
elements making for self-control 
possessed by children, or possessing 
them in lesser measure, it is only by 
definite vigilance that they them- 
selves are “calm, cool and collect- 
ed.” And, very often, losing sight 
of this fact, they try to teach the 
children something that they al- 
ready so well know! And, by the 
power of suggestion, they arouse in 
the minds of the children self-con- 
sciousness, doubt and fear, — all in 
their efforts to develop in them the 
serene courage necessary to meet 
such spectres. 

Not self-control, but the impor- 
tance, the necessity of self-control, 
it is this, that children should be 
taught. In dealing with them the 
assumption should be that they 
have self-control, and all the em- 
phasis should be put on the value 
to them and to their associates of 
this possession. 

The lesson, like other lessons, can 
best be taught through stories, by 
the heroes and the heroines of sto- 
ries. Children need self-control at 
very much the same times, in very 
much the same circumstances that 
grown-ups need it. Perhaps one of 
the most vital moments when it 
is needed is that moment in which 
ridicule must be met. No one likes 
to be laughed at; only a person 
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whose self-control is of a very ex- 
cellent order can endure it without 
being diverted from his purpose. A 
story which teaches in an admir- 
able, as well as an interesting fash- 
ion the value of self-control at such 
a time is The Champion Stonecutter. 
Undeterred by the fact that he was 
watched with “roars of laughter,” 
David continued not only for one 
day, but for five, hewing the column 
assigned to him. The story tells us 
that it “‘was completed in a style 
that defied criticism.” And what 
was David’s comment? “I thought 
I could hew columns!” 

A child reading this story, will, 
if his self-control be intact, rate it 
more highly than before; if, on the 
contrary, some portion of that self- 
control has been lost, he will be 
helped to regain it. A little boy of 
my acquaintance, in the latter case, 
owes much to this story of The 
Champion Stonecutter. He had been 
a fearless, quite “calm, cool and 
collected” little boy. After his first 
half year in school he became shy. 
His shyness was, of course, due to 
an uncertainty of himself that he 
had learned; this uncertainty occa- 
sionally amounted to an entire lack 
of self-control. For example, before 
going to school he had memorized a 
number of short poems, which he 
readily repeated either to a single 
person or to a group. At his school 
it was the custom to recite poetry 
on Friday’ afternoon. Others 
among the children were timid 
about doing this and their timidity 
extended to the little boy. It be- 
came almost impossible for him to 
do what had previously been not 
only easy but delightful. “I’m 
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afraid,” was the only explanation 
he gave. When asked, “Afraid of 
what?” he replied, “‘Afraid the 
other children will laugh.” His 
mother chanced to read to him The 
Champion Stonecutter. From that 
day his fear disappeared. “I’m 
still afraid the other children will 
laugh,” he explained, when he was 
congratulated upon regaining his 
self-control, “but it does n’t mat- 
ter, —I think I can remember the 
words, and say them, just as David 
thought he could make columns, and 
so he did it, though the others did 
laugh.” 

Self-control in the presence of 
danger, — this, too, children must 
be helped to retain. When the 
danger is understood by the child, 
such self-control is but another 
name for courage. A tendency to 
cry when frightened, — this, too, 
must be met, not only with bravery 
but with quiet bravery. When very 
young, children possess this con- 
trol; it is a well-known fact that 
grown persons, not children, are 
the victims of agitation when under 
the necessity of taking ether, even 
for safe and slight operations. Why 
is this? Because the child has no 
fear. 

A story that might be used as a 
means to this end of preserving self- 
control, is 4 Traveler's Ordeal. The 
imagination of a child could scarcely 
fail to be kindled by this tale of ex- 
traordinary self-control. Not once, 
but several times, did the traveler 
owe his life to his childlike seren- 
ity in the face of, not unknown, 


. but known dangers. Unhappily it 


is only very young children who 
need simply to have their self-con- 
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trol kept intact; children a little 
older have, amid the changes and 
chances even of their sheltered 
lives, lost some part of this, one 
of their best innate characteristics; 
they have learned to waver, where 
before they were firm. It is, per- 
haps, with these children that the 
problem of self-control is most per- 
plexing to parents. How shall a boy 
or girl in such a case best be helped? 

The problem is complicated by 
the fact that the help must be given 
not at, but before, the time it is 
needed. A child, for instance, who 
loses his temper, and when ina rage 
strikes either things or other per- 
sons, must be taught in advance of 
the occasion to resist such an im- 
pulse. Or, the child who when nerv- 
ous or frightened does not speak 
the exact truth, — this child, too, 
must be given help before the time 
of temptation. With the right 
story, told at the right time, in the 
right way, such help can be given. 
The story of The Elephants that 
Struck, for instance,— this is a 
most excellent tale to read to the 
boy or girl who loses his or her tem- 
per. Simply, but unmistakably, it 
shows, first, the effect of bad tem- 
per and of the cruelty due to bad 
temper upon its victims; — the 
elephants, though 


the drivers with relentless cruelty, drove 
the iron points deep into the poor brutes’ 
necks and heads, and used every threat of 
their vocabulary, would not move forward 
a single inch. 


Second, the story tells graphi- 
cally the effect of a contrary pro- 
cedure,—of controlled action and its 
resultant kindness. After the ele- 


phants had 


passed an agreeable night, with the best of 
food and warm quarters, not only did they 
exert their full powers, and drag the lum- 
bering load straight up the fatiguing hill 
without the slightest hesitation, but their 
example, or some unaccountable communi- 
cation between them, appeared to give en- 
couragement. 


Such a story as this teaches its 
own lesson. 

Not long ago I happened to come 
upon an interesting instance of its 
helpfulness to such a child as has 
been mentioned, one likely to lose 
his temper even to the point of be- 
ing cruel. This child, a boy of ten, 
has a pet dog. He is devoted to the 
animal, and, excepting in one of his 
unhappy rages, kind to him. The 
dog has been taught one or two lit- 
tle tricks, and one of the things that 
occasionally aroused the boy’s tem- 
per was the refusal of the dog al- 
ways to go through his tricks. On 
these occasions the boy sometimes 
struck the dog; though he really did 
not hurt the animal, his father had 
said finally that should the boystrike 
the dog again, it should be given 
away. Several months went by and 
the boy seemed to improve in tem- 
per, even being only slightly impa- 
tient with his dog when it refused 
to perform. The child’s parents 
thought that the father’s threat 
had brought this about. The other 
day they discovered the real reason, 
which was not this. The boy was in 
the other room, the door open, put- 
ting the dog through his tricks. 
The parents could hear all the child 
said, and presently they gathered 
that the dog was refusing to perform 
its tricks. Then, to their gratifica- 
tion, though surprise, they heard 
their boy say, “I haven’t any 
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brown sugar to give you, like they 
gave the elephants that struck, but 
here is a cracker. Now, do sit upi” 
Subsequent talk with the boy re- 
vealed the fact that the story of The 
Elephants that Struck, read to him 
months before during the evening 
story hour, had made a deep im- 
pression, and had actually resulted 
in leading him to resolve to control 
his temper, and, more interesting 
still, to succeed fairly well in doing 
it. 

The other, so frequent instance, 
that of a child who from timidity 
is untruthful, — this, too, can be 
met best with the help of a story. 
Of the many such stories showing 
the dependence of truth-telling, in 
the presence of fear or danger, upon 
self-control, there is perhaps none 
better than the tale of 4 Faithful 
Dog. No child can read, or hear 
this story read, without receiving a 
reinforcement of his or her truth, — 
that truth, which even in the face 
of pain and misunderstanding still 
is unconquered and unconquerable. 
Parents would do well to read this 
story to their children; then, to 
refer to it often, especially in the 
case of a child who has seemed to 
need the help it can give. 

Curious as it may seem, animal 
stories, as frequently as stories of 
human heroes and heroines, teach 
the lesson of self-control! There is 
a reason for this; upon self-control 
depends frequently the very life of 
an animal, — more frequently than 
is perhaps the case with humans. 
Animal stories teaching the lesson 
are About the Fox, An African Pet, 
and My Froghopper Friend. From 
all these, children will be helped 


to retain or to acquire self-control. 

Perhaps one reason why there is 
so frequently a difficulty with chil- 
dren in this matter of self-control is 
that, as has been said, the true na- 
ture of the problem is so often not 
appreciated. Another reason may 
well be that other attributes of 
character are so frequently called 
self-control when they are really 
something else, something quite 
different, — courage, for instance, 
Or perseverance, or courtesy, or 
truth; indeed, any of the founda- 
tion stones of character. Very fre- 
quently it is one of these that a 
child lacks when a parent thinks 
that the child lacks self-control. 
Why is this? The reason, I think, 
is that every one of these requires 
self-control; in order to be perfectly 
courageous, in order to persevere to 
the end, in order to be unfailingly 
courteous, in order to be perfectly 
truthful, a child or a grown-up 
must be self-controlled. The prob- 
lem, then, narrows itself down to 
two elements; helping the child to 
retain his self-control, or helping 
him to find it again if he has lost it, 
either in whole or in part. 

The poet Tennyson has expressed 
this thought in words so inspired 
that parents can scarcely do better, 
for their own help in helping their 
children, than to commit them to 
memory and frequently to repeat 
them to themselves: 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncall’d for) but to live bylaw, 


” Acting the law we live by without fear; 


And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
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CHILDREN AND THE MOVIES 


BY SARAH W. CUTTING 


A FEw months ago I was asked, by 
some people interested in putting 
through the legislature a bill for the 
censorship of moving-picture shows, 
if I had any ideas on the subject. 
They seemed unimpressed by my 
sole suggestion: Forbid children to 
go to moving-picture shows in- 
tended for adults. 

“Oh, but children will go,” they 
said. 

Will go to picture shows, yes. 
But why go to those intended for 
adults? Why can’t they have mov- 
ies of their own? 

The censorship of moving pic- 
tures for adults, beyond the general 
lines or principles followed by the 
National Board, is a complicated 
affair and, certainly, for many parts 
of our country, a consummation to 
be effected in the distant future. 
For though it is easy to outline what 
seem to be necessary standards, 
— theoretically; practically, it is 
a different matter. For while for 
many years theater audiences have 
been classified, so to speak (what is 
Shakespeare to a Follies audience, 
Shaw to the adorer of the Bur- 
lesque Troupe!), the tastes of a 
large majority of picture audiences, 
at least up to the present time when 
the filming of Broadway successes 
has begun to attract the ‘‘$2.00 
class,” have been formed by the old 
ten, twenty and thirty-five cent 
shows, —strong theatrical meat; 
and since the movement for censor- 
ship rarely comes from their audi- 
ences, the tendency is to impose 
standards unrecognized by the 
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people who support the picture 
theaters. The result is very nearly 
checkmate. 

As for a childhood censorship: 
spoken drama has never limited 
itself to immaturity; why should 
picture plays? Meantime, the chil- 
dren are seeing — what? 

Not long ago I went to a picture 
show. It began at half-past two and 
ended at half-past four. The first 
picture told the story of a girl who, 
safe in harbor and happily married 
after a stormy career, is discovered 
by her former seducer. To escape 
from his importunities she kills him 
with a nice, long, sharp carving 
knife. Her crime is then assumed by 
her father, a “dope fiend,” who con- 
veniently dies, and she is restored 
to a loving and unsuspecting family. 
The next picture dealt with a prob- 
lem in heredity. Beginning with the 
ruin and suicide of a stock gambler, 
whose wife was called to his death- 
bed from the gaming table, it pro- 
ceeded through the awakening and 
development in their daughter of 
an irresistible passion for gambling, 
to her murder in a gambling den, 
formerly owned by her mother, and 
on the money earned by which she 
had been reared. 

When I came out of the theater, 
which was spacious, clean and well- 
ventilated, I discovered that quite 
one-half the audience was composed 
of children from eight to fifteen 
years old (it was a school-less sum- 
mer afternoon). These two pictures 
comprised the show, a show by no 
means “‘cheap” as to cost, since the 
pictures were “big” pictures, — 
that is, done by well-known actors; 
of several reels each; the films, new 
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and unscratched, well projected; 
and yet a show without a glimpse 
of inspiration, humor, loveliness or 
wholesome instruction. Not one 
child left that theater richer by a 
single thought or feeling. 

Were these, then, the only kinds of 
pictures to be had? Not at all. They 
were the kinds the manager of that 
theatre (he stood that afternoon in 
his little foyer, smiling benignly 
upon his departing patrons much 
as a deacon might upon a scatter- 
ing congregation) through careful 
watching of his box-office and his 
adult audience, upon pleasing whom 
his living depended, had found to 
be acceptable. For while his was a 
“neighborhood” theater in that it 
catered to a parochial group (he 
probably knew every person in it), 
yet there were other shows quite 
near enough to draw his patrons 
away if they were dissatisfied, thus 
ruining his business. 

As for the children, his minor and 
silent audience, it probably never 
occurred to him to consider them at 
all. He was a “practical” man: his 
eyes were on the fickle grown-ups, 
not on the children; who were what 
might be called an inalienable audi- 
ence, since, if they could get the 
price and the company of some older 
person inside the doors, they’d be 
there, whether they liked his show 
or not,—for at least it was the 
“movies.” And they had to go to 
grown-up movies or none at all, 
since they had none of their own. 
If they had been forbidden to go to 
grown-up shows, it is quite possible 


they might have ceased to be silent, | 


in which case, to stop their clamor 
and bring peace to suffering parents, 


films suitable for children might 
have been procured for the after- 
noon, where now it was cheaper and 
easier to make one set of pictures 
serve both afternoon and evening 
audiences. 

Of course it is easy to say that 
your child and mine do not go to 
such shows as the one described 
above: how about our neighbors’? 
Children are communicative as well 
as receptive; what interests one is 
apt to be told to another, and while 
much that is objectionable passes 
over their heads, very many pic- 
tures, though not in any sense vi- 
cious, are yet too mature or sophis- 
ticated for children. Complex moral 
issues they cannot follow; while 
who can doubt the effect of the 
ceaseless physical contact of men 
and women, seen in so many pic- 
tures; or that the inability to per- 
form the simplest act without the 
support of whiskey makes it seem 
normal and natural to the growing 
boy to turn to drink? 

A picture is a very living and 
vivid thing: where an uncompre- 
hended word is forgotten, any 
chance sight or sound may recall 
and interpret a picture; and from 
the moving-picture shows the great 
body of our youth are receiving, 
day after day, impressions that are 
bound to affect their characters and 
conduct in maturity. If you saw a 
child, your own or another’s, play- 
ing on a railroad track before an on- 
rushing engine, if you could n’t re- 
move the child but could brake the 
engine, would you stand still? Per- 
haps I exaggerate. At any rate, 
when children are allowed to stul- 
tify their minds by receiving half- 
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understood or meaningless impres- 
sions, if no worse, they are being 
cheated of the benefit of one of the 
most powerful instruments for their 
delight and instruction which has 
ever been devised. The more ordin- 
ary or commonplace the home from 
which the child comes the more 
urgent the need, not alone to the 
child but to the country whose 
future citizen the child is to be, that 
something fine and brave, gentle or 
inspiring, some light of beauty or of 
humor should reach it; and where 
for such a purpose will you find a 
tool to compare with the moving 
picture? Moreover, what becomes 
of childhood when denied its own 
proper field of entertainment and 
fed on the loves and hates, crimes 
and passions, interests and prob- 
lems of maturity? 

Did you ever compare the differ- 
ence in the expressions of children 
issuing from a show of their own and 
from a grown-up one? It is a profit- 
able study. 

But are pictures suitable for chil- 
dren to be found? Indeed they are, 
but as there is no such steady and 
widespread demand as for adult 
pictures, the supply is accordingly 
more limited, the manufacture of 
pictures depending on the same 
laws as the manufacture of books or 
of shoes. Superb educational pic- 
tures have been made (one called 
How the Mountains Grow would 
interest and instruct any child); 
industrial; patriotic; historical; chil- 
dren’s dramas and their own make- 
believe; Indian pictures; Western 
pictures; fairy stories; folk stories; 
pictures of sports; of magic; near- 
thrillers: — I can’t begin to enum- 
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erate the varieties, since the themes 
proper for children are, by their 
simplicity, especially adapted for 
pictures. 

Why then, if such pictures are to 
be had, have we a child-movie 
problem? Partly because, as I have 
said above, it is a case of taxation 
without representation; partly, and 
this is the real crux of the situation, 
because those people who are funda- 
mentally responsible for the youth 
of the country — the women and 
mothers — withhold their hands. 

What is needed is not the pressure 
of detached criticism, but the co- 
operation prompted by friendly in- 
terest and sympathetic understand- 
ing, — cooperation between people 
who realize the importance in a 
community of any picture show 
attended by children, and the 
theater managers or exhibitors. 
These exhibitors are very human — 
surely human in resisting what they 
consider dictation from without — 
and would, I am convinced, readily 
respond to a right appeal, — an ap- 
peal made by persons who have a 
knowledge of the children of the 
community, their home conditions 
and their needs. Let such people 
seek out their local exhibitor and 
talk the situation over, explaining 
their point of view and learning his; 
the factors that control his show; 
when and how many children attend 
it, etc., for it is only by such mutual- 
ity that a change can be brought 
about. And this codperation must be 
continuous, not a flash in the pan,— 
a few women, volunteer or delegate, 
dropping in a few times with casual 
and uninformed criticism; for the 
movies are continuous and so are 
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the children, and it is only the per- 
sisting effort that is valuable. 

In one large New England city I 
was told there was no moving-pic- 
ture problem, the exhibitors having 
such pride in their town that they 
would show nothing which they con- 
sidered derogatory to its good name. 
In a small town an ambitious man- 
ager brought out from Boston a 
carefully selected show, which when 
exhibited in the city, had been 
widely advertised. It fell utterly 
flat, his effort not even being com- 
mended. In another small town the 
exhibitor was frantic for a good 
child’s show, for some influential 
people in the town wanted to bring 
their children and he was ashamed 
of his own show, but he had no 
time to look up a child’s show, and 
did n’t know where to lay his finger 
on one. In still another the local 
exhibitor, when informed that his 
show was utterly unfit for children, 
replied “Madam, I don’t run a 
child’s show.” Thus the problem 
differs. In some towns the children 
are so few that to ask for an entire 
child’s show would be unfair, and 
yet, even in such places some modi- 
fication Friday and Saturday after- 
noons could without doubt be ef- 
fected by cooperation. 

In very large cities the relations 
of manager and audience are neces- 
sarily more impersonal. In several 
New York suburbs, where the con- 
ditions are wholly metropolitan, 
movies for children are given, after 
school hours, in the school buildings. 
These shows are supervised by a 
woman who gives to their selection 
infinite consideration, and vary 
from school to school according to 
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the type of pupilland his needs. 'To 
obviate the confusion of thought 
induced by the absorption of hur- 
ried and half-comprehended impres- 
sions, which is claimed by experts to 
be a most injurious effect of moving 
pictures on young children, this 
woman makes use of a “talker,” 
who explains the important points 
or hinges of the picture. 

In all the large and many of the 
smaller cities throughout the coun- 
try, picture manufacturers have es- 
tablished what are called Film Ex- 
changes, in which the pictures cur- 
rently “released” or published are 
run off for the benefit of the local 
exhibitors, who, from the films thus 
seen, select their shows. (New York 
City has, I believe, a system of its 
own.) These selections are made 
in accordance with the tastes of 
their various audiences, as the ex- 
hibitors conceive them, in so far as 
the limitations of the picture market 
permits. Managers living too far to 
attend the run-off are guided by 
name, printed description and hear- 
say, — not always so satisfactory as 
personal inspection. 

During the two years in which I 
chose the pictures, four to six reels, 
required for a child’s show to run 
Friday and Saturday afternoons 
and evenings, I sat in these run-offs 
weekly anywhere from one to three 
days; seeing sometimes as many as 
forty or fifty reels at a sitting, none 
of which I could use. On the whole, 
however, we had excellent pictures, 
and I and my ideas and require- 
ments, which to busy men absorbed 
in the commercial end of the picture 
business must have seemed whimsi- 
cal and extravagant, met, with one 
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or two very rare exceptions, with 
invariable courtesy and patience, 
from the manufacturers’ agents and 
officials. 

So then, if an exhibitor is too 
removed from a run-off for personal 
attendance, he may still receive 
reports as to the children’s pictures 
there shown from some friend or 
agent acquainted with his condi- 
tions. In the mean time every town 
that rouses itself — and two or three 
people genuinely interested can do 
much — helps on the general awak- 
ening. 

Toward this awakening, as my 
own contribution, I can only urge 
consideration of my first sugges- 
tion. For while various censorship 
nostrums are being sought up and 
down the country, children are daily 
feeding on the most extravagant 
melodrama, and we all know how 
real, to children, is their make- 
believe; not only real, but necessary. 
And for this desired effective cam- 
paign for the adjustment of children 
and the movies let me, therefore, 
offer the double slogan: — 

Forbid children to go to adult 
movies: Encourage the child’s own 
show. 


THE VALUE OF STORIES EXEM- 
PLIFYING SELF-CONTROL 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


THE passenger spoke scornfully to 
Ouillette, the hero pilot of the 
Lachine Rapids, of that other pilot’s 
son, who took the tourists by the 
same, safe course around the rapids. 
“Not start heem right, that fadder,” 
said Ouillette calmly. ‘“‘Now too 
late; now nevair he can learn heem 
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right.” And Ouillette spoke wisely, 
out of experience. Self-control is 
best learned in youth. The spirit of 
him who would dare the dangers of 
life’s merciless rapids must not be 
afraid, for woe to him if pounding 
heart or wavering hand betray him 
in the face of danger. So many de- 
pendent children to-day are like the 
timid pilots who could do it, if 
Ouillette were by, but not alone. 
That is why Ouillette asked his son 
so many times, “Do you think you 
could do it?” He asked, in order 
that every time the boy answered, 
“T think I could,” he might con- 
quer in thought the perils he must 
one day face, and thus develop that 
fine type of independence of thought, 
which makes for deliberate action 
and for mastery of one’s self and 
one’s environment. It was on a day 
when the rapids were bad, and 
Ouillette had again asked, “Could 
you do it to-day?” that he said, 
“Then here’s the wheel. Take her 
through.” The father realized the 
absolute necessity of self-discipline 
for perfect self-control. He knew if 
the son dared that water he would 
never hesitate. Any normal boy or 
girl who has held the wheel of the 
tiniest launch, or guided a row-boat 
in a current, or even watched his 
own frail toy bark founder in a 
swollen brook, will feel with the boy 
pilot the need of self-control and 
realize in a measure the father’s 
trust in him. 

Always, the boy had supposed it 
would be a day when the river was 
high and the rocks well covered, 
that he should first take the wheel; 
but Ouillette knew, as did Steeple 
Bob, that “‘the easy job is hardest,” 
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just because it makes one careless. 
It is from these men, that must dare 
every day for their bread, that chil- 
dren or grown-ups learn the differ- 
ence between fearlessness and the 
courage founded on perfect self- 
control, which is not absence of fear 
wherever danger is. “‘One’s body is 
always afraid, however calm one 
may think one’s self,” Steeple Bob 
declared. Bob’s body had acquired 
strength on the deck and he had 
learned to keep his head at a sway- 
ing mast’s top, before he climbed 
old Trinity’s spire to the cross, 
hauling the rope, “with nothing to 
keep him but the hands and feet he 
was born with.” 

At the top of the steeple with Bob 
and his companion, far above the 
tumult of traffic, a child may hear 
the very spirit of self-control speak 
in the acquired gentleness of the 
climber’s voice, saying that any one 
could do it if he would “forget the 
height”; and that being a steeple 
climber (or anything else worth 
while) “depends as much upon how 
a man thinks as upon what he can 
do.” Because the creaking weather- 
vane and the rope brushing against 
Bob’s leg startled and frightened 
him more than any height, one feels 
the responsibility even for another’s 
self-control at the top of a steeple, 
where Bob does not scratch a match 
or move his saddle without first tell- 
ing his companion. Children listen 
to such little things from Bob, and 
learn that little things in life test self- 
control, — like remembering to tell 
one’s companion in the canoe that 
one is going to “shift a little to 
the left” or “change paddle.” This 
was brought home to me as achild, 


when a faithful family horse, in 
whose trust my father left me for a 
moment, was changed like magic, by 
the fall of a plug from a workman’s 
hand upon her unexpectant head, 
into some wild strange beast, run- 
ning madly through the village. 
“Now you know,” said father after- 
ward, “why no one ever enters a 
horse’s stall, or touches a horse, 
without first speaking.” 

Pedagogy talks long and loud of 
learning by doing, of first-hand 
knowledge, of experience as the only 
teacher and of one fact being as 
good as another for book knowledge. 
But when all is said, we cannot take 
the risks of a steeple climber to 
learn much Bob can surely tell us. 
We do not care to be run away with 
to gain data on animal psychology, 
nor need we send our children into 
actual smoke to have them feel 
something of the fireman’s heroism 
and self-control. While life lasts 
men will prefer to learn some of the 
perils of the deep from those who go 
down to the sea in ships, and leave 
the rest to imagination. 

There is given to every watchful 
parent the psychological moment 
for the story which touches some 
interest or experience of the child’s 
life. The fire alarm, the smoke of 
a distant fire, even a visit to the 
engine house, are points of contact 
with the brave fireman’s disciplined 
life, for the timid, undisciplined 
boy or girl. Could anything better 
exemplify the value of self-control 
than the account of the top-story 
fire, with its petty dangers, the task 

-of the exploring fireman and the un- 
known risks he must run? If so, 
there is the fireman, who went down 
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forty feet to the sub-cellar, bolster- 
ing his self-control by saying to him- 
self the sooner he got at it, the 
sooner it would be over. There are 
innumerable occasions at home 
when the perversity of inanimate 
things tries the patience of a child as 
the oil that would not burn tested 
the self-discipline of the faithful 
keeper of Highland Light. Where 
could one find such a contact be- 
tween mind and matter as in 4 
Battle with the Cannon? It was not 
the guilty gunner, but the old pas- 
senger in the peasant’s garb (who 
until the moment had stood motion- 
less) that sprang forward, seized 
the bale and threw it between the 
wheels of the loosened carronade. 
Thus, he gave the gunner his chance 
to win the cross for his belated cour- 
age, — but death for his negligent 
fault, that could not be retrieved. 
Waiting one day at a station on 
the New Haven road, on whose four 
tracks trains were fast and frequent, 
I saw a boy, the son of a well-known 
educator, deliberately step to the 
signal post and pull the chains that 
changed the signal. My eye searched 
in vain for an official, as I moved to 
tell the father. Without a word he 
calmly went and rearranged those 
awesome signals, saying reassur- 
ingly, “It was fortunate I had just a 
moment before noted the exact po- 
sition of that signal!” Then to the 
surprise of all, who watched for a 
reproof to a child “old enough to 
know better,” it came in the form 
of a fitting story of a disaster such 
as might have been, to which the 
boy listened wide-eyed. So would 
he have listened to the story of The 
Runaway Locomotive, and the boy 
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saved only by the quick act of 
Eldred. 

Sometimes self-control is built 
upon the memory of a past mistake, 
caused by lack of it. The recollec- 
tion of his last fumble pursued Joel 
as he sped with the ball down the 
field. More relentless it was than 
the thud of the pursuing feet. Had 
he not remembered to thrust out 
the ball at arm’s length in his 
“down,” the referee could not have 
pronounced the ball “over” and the 
stands would n’t have risen as a man 
mad with delight. In the play there 
was desire, interest, motive and 
reward; but sometimes life itself 
is the stake for which self-control 
plays. 

I recall as though it were yester- 
day the summer day I drove with 
my father, when a very small girl, 
under the great railroad trestle into 
Mowrey’s mill-yard, — the screech 
of the saw, the noise of the water, 
and dust everywhere, — and one 
solitary man making boards of trees. 
While father went to find the men 
in the lumber yard I sat curled up 
on the high bank of sawdust and 
watched that man in the mill, and in 
fancy I too sawed the boards. Then, 
realizing that I wassleepy, I thought 
what would happen if he, too, got 
sleepy there by the saw. I asked 
him, but he could not hear me, be- 
cause of the noise, so I got down 
from the pile of sawdust and went 
up as close to the mill as I dared. 
“Suppose you got sleepy?” I 
asked, “‘when there was a pause for 
a new log, would it keep on going?” 
In answer he held up the hand I had 
not noticed at a distance. Some of 
the fingers were gone. On the drive 
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home I learned more of the cost of 
lumber, and other things, paid for, 
sometimes needlessly, by fingers or 
life itself. 

The vexatious tests described in 
A Traveler's Ordeal were endured 
with such coolness that the fury of 
the persecutors changed to fear and 
to the belief that it was the will of 
Allah that the traveler should live. 
The child, averse to self-sacrifice, can 
guess that little Agnes Green in the 
vast slopes of snow, hunting her lost 
parents, or saving the children from 
hunger in the snow-bound cabin of 
Blentarn Ghyll, must have learned 
long before the storm came that 
self-discipline of which saints are 
made. Such was the vireo’s self- 
control that saved her nest from the 
“woodland intimate.” As a lion- 
tamer’s skill was shown by what 
did n’t happen, so the fatality of 


lack of self-control in a cowboy was 
shown at the Big Boggy, for a quiet 
voice and self-possessed manner, 
even in time of peril, are essentials 


for control over animals. ‘“‘You 
want to cultivate patience, young 
fellow, when you are handling dumb 
brutes,” said wise Slaughter to 
Jacklin, who gave way to profanity 
when he could not get the cattle 
to cross his new bridge. He found 
Slaughter was right before the nine 
thousand were over Big Boggy. So 
Eldred was angry at Dick, because 
Polyphemus had no steam, but he 
had no time to be cross. Action was 
necessary, not thinking, when his 
engine was being pulled down to 
destruction by the trucks in the 
darkness, because of a faulty coup- 
ling, a choked fire and thoughtless 
negligence. 
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While one drills in obedience- 
tests to “fix the habit of self-con- 
trol,” and another is proving that 
self-control is a kind of independ- 
ence which comes only with the 
consciousness of personal power, 
children will discover and admire 
self-control in the lad, who went 
alone down the cliff-side. On the 
ledge where the guillemots breed he 
sprang out over the depth to catch 
the rope that slipped from his hand. 
Mothers will find self-control in the 
old father guiding the rope on which 
hung the son a thousand feet above 
the sea. 

The most common fault in chil- 
dren, perhaps, is ungoverned tem- 
per, distressing to themselves and 
to others, and a hindrance in every 
station of life. Yet the psycholo- 
gists are ever pointing to germs of 
virtue in each quality which under- 
lies temper, — independence, in- 
itiative, energy and determination. 
Temper, then, is a virtue distorted 
by wrong treatment. We are to 
turn it to positive things, as 
Slaughter and Eldred did, not to 
negative, and not waste it, for it 
is useful. Speaking to a man very 
near the top in one of America’s 
largest industrial companies, an old 
friend reminded him of his boyhood 
impatience with things as they 
were — most things. “And do you 
realize,” said the big expert, “I’ve 
made my living and stand where I 
do to-day just by ‘kicking’; but,” 
he added, whimsically, “I’ve 
learned when not to ‘kick’!” That 
is what the psychologist means. We 
are n’t to take the “kick” out of 
life, but we are to learn the self- 
control that knows when not to 
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kick — when and how to be “cool, 
calm and collected.” 

In the great out of doors with 
these men, who do things, may chil- 
dren not learn at least to desire 
greatly the self-control, which those 
men that they admire value so 
highly, — may they possibly learn 
to conquer a temper in thought 
as Quillette’s son conquered, in 
thought, the terrible rapids? With 
Bob, may they not learn considera- 
tion for another’s task, and find at 
the Big Boggy that it is as essential 
to learn to work with others as it is 
not to interfere with another’s indi- 
vidual task? 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


1. Can a mother be a playfellow of her boy 

of cight and still command his respect? 
A MOTHER who is the playfellow of 
her boy of eight will very likely be 
able to command his respect more 
successfully than under any other 
circumstances, for the reason that 
in their play together, the mother 
and boy will learn to understand 
each other. And understanding is 
the basis of respect. Naturally, the 
mother would need to make it plain 
to her boy that her fundamental 
duty as mother is to help him to do 
what is right, and that his funda- 
mental duty to her is to remember 
that she is not only older and wiser 
than he, but the best friend he has 
in the world, and therefore his best 
guide, too. 

2. How can a girl of twelve who is inclined 
to be envious of the good things of 
cthers best be helped? 

This girl can perhaps best be 
helped by being taught to value the 
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good things that she herself has. 
Another way to break her of her 
unfortunate inclination is to call her 
attention to those good things that 
belong to everyone, such as sun- 
shine, fresh air, the beauties of 
earth and sky, and also the fine 
things in literature and art. A girl 
of twelve is very susceptible to such 
suggestions as these. 
3. How can a little boy of five be taught 
not to “hint” for things that he wants? 

This little boy should be told 
frankly that to “hint” for things 
that he wants is wrong and makes 
him very disagreeable to others. 
He should be encouraged to ask out- 
right for those things that he de- 
sires, or to wait in silence until they 
are offered him. 

4. Should day-dreaming on the part of 
children be discouraged? 

On the contrary, day-dreaming 
on the part of children should be 
encouraged. One of the most pre- 
cious prerogatives of childhood is 
to make-believe. Naturally, parents 
should supply a balance wheel in 
the form of practical regular duties 
and the safeguard of companion- 
ship with other children. 

5. How can punctuality best be taught to 
children? 

Punctuality can best be taught 
to children by letting them feel the 
consequences of tardiness. A child 
who can tell time should not be 
reminded to start to school in the 
morning; he should, himself, watch 
the clock,—the attitude of his 
teacher toward lateness will soon 
teach him punctuality in this par- 
ticular! Similarly in other direc- 
tions: Make the children who can 
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tell time, learn to use clocks, and 
let them take a few times the con- 
sequences of failure so to do. 


6. How can a girl of fifteen who does clum- 
sily any sort of handwork — such as 
sewing, or wrapping up a parcel— best 
be helped to be more deft? 


Practice will improve this girl. 
Encourage her to use her hands as 
much as possible. 


7. How can girls and boys best be taught 
good taste in house-furnishings? 


Both precept and example will 
help in this matter. Explain to the 
children the beauty of simplicity of 
design and harmoniousness of color 
in house-furnishings, and practice 
them. 


8. What should be the procedure of grown- 
up friends of a family toward a child 
spoiled by the family? 


The best procedure in such a case 
is to treat the child as any other 
child would be treated, — showing 
him neither more nor less attention 
than is shown unspoiled children. 


9. How can a girl of fourteen best be 
broken of the habit of “making a moun- 
tain out of a mole-hill?” 


The habit of “making a mountain 
out of a mole-hill” is very largely 
due to overwrought, or otherwise 
abnormal nerves, even in a girl of 
fourteen. Have this girl eat simple 
food, play out of doors, go to bed 
early and otherwise live simply and 
quietly. Add to this a little, a very 
little, instruction with regard to the 
difference in size between a moun- 
tain and a mole-hill! 


10. How can children best be taught not to 
be wasteful? 


- 
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A regular allowance is very help- 
ful in solving this problem. By 
learning not to waste his pennies, a 
child learns not to be wasteful of 
other things. There is a little poem 
that also is useful in this connec- 
tion: — 

Wilful waste makes woeful want, 
And I may live to say, 


** Would I had the crust of bread 
That once I threw away.” 


TEACHING THE GIRL DIGNITY 

Question No. 6, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can girls of high-school age best be 
taught the importance of reserve in their 
relationships with their boy schoolmates?” 
Ir girls were brought up to regard 
boys as friends and not as beings to 
be worshiped and “prinked up” 
for, there would be less affectation 
in their relations. Besides, if there 
is sufficient confidence and com- 
panionship between mother and 
daughter, there should be, and usu- 
ally is, a natural, instinctive reserve 
which the mother can call forth in 


the daughter. 
Bene. 5. K., '” 
Babylon, L.I., New York. 


By teaching them to be absolute- 
ly refined in manner and rather 
reserved towards everyone. Teach 
them from their earliest childhood 
that nice people keep their hands 
off each other and are careful what 
topics they discuss.!| Modesty is an 
acquired habit and can be taught 


every girl if one starts in time. 
Mrs. H. A. NIGHTINGALE, 
Richmond, Va. 


This very often helps: —I have 
tried it with girls of the same age 
in my Sunday-school class. Select 
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two girls who seem to be popular; 
one an indiscreet girl, the other dis- 
creet. When the occasion presents 
itself, call the attention of the in- 
discreet girl to the favor shown the 
modest, discreet girl, — and finally 


there will be two discreet girls. 
Mrs. J. E. F., 
Dallas, Texas. 


BEARING AND FORBEARING 

Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1915, reads as follows: 
“How can a revengeful spirit best be treated 
in a boy of six?” 
THERE are boys who grow to man- 
hood with the feeling of revenge 
part of them; they can no more 
overcome it than they can change 
the color of their eyes. Our Feud- 
ists of Kentucky, for instance. Yet 
in a child of six there may be some 
hope,. by talking the trouble over 
with him when he feels an injustice 
has been done him and he must 
“set even.” Maybe the other side 
can be put in a different light and 
it will not seem so bad. Always fol- 
low these talks with the Golden 
Rule, and say that we all have one 
Judge and Avenger and these things 


must be left to Him. 
Mrs. E. P. Perry, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Through Sunday-school and 
home training I have brought my 
boy of six to realize that Christ’s 
way is the summit of all that is 
good and right. Through the read- 
ing of Bible stories, showing all that 
Christ accomplished through love, 
and by dealing with him always 
patiently and lovingly, I am slowly 
but surely overcoming a revengeful 


spirit. Mrs. T. J. D., 
Memphis, Texas. 
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A boy of six is really not revenge- 
ful. He hardly knows what revenge 
is. It is probably temper that im- 
pels him to give blow for blow be- 
fore he has time to think. It is a 
good policy to try to teach him a 
little self-control. In adults, too, 
temper is very often mistaken for a 
revengeful spirit. 

Mrs. Miriam TucKMAN, 
New York, N.Y. 


A child does not often hold a re- 
vengeful spirit. They may manifest 
it at the time of discord but forget 
it. My boy soon gets over his little 
misunderstandings. I never make 
much of them. I point out where 
he could have done better. Stories 
about love, and what love will do 
are helpful. Minding his own busi- 
ness is a good thing to teach him. 
Give him sweet, loving thoughts of 
others to dwell on. Never criticise 


his playmates to him. 
Mrs. F. O. MILter, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


I hardly know, I think that is one 
of the cases when an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. I 
was always careful to teach my boy 
when he was still a baby not to 
strike the chair or other inanimate 
objects when he hurt himself on it, 
and always taught him to be kind 
to animals. I think I would try 
stories on the six-year-old. There 
are many in The Children’s Hour 


that teach kindness and meekness. 
Mrs. W. I. Oates, 
Ponca City, Okla. 


When my boy was small and 
things did not suit him he bumped 


his head on the floor. We turned 
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him over and laughed about it and 
he did too. Now when he shows 
symptoms of revenge we talk of 
something else, if that seems best, 
or explain the matter to him so he 
sees there is nothing to be angry 


about. 
Mrs. R. E. B., 


Ames, Iowa. 


THE LETTERS OF CHILDREN 


Question No. 9, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1916, reads as follows: 
“Should parents read letters received and 
written by children?” 


Most children offer their letters to 
their parents to read. My mother 
never opened a letter which was ad- 
dressed to her children, nor has she 
read them unless they were offered 
to her to read. But the letters are 
all handed to her to read, or read 
to her. Parents should know what 


their children are writing or retveiv- 
ing through the mail. 


G. & D., 
Frostburg, Md. 


I say, yes. Let mother read her 
letters, or portions of them, to the 
family, and the children will natur- 
ally follow the custom established. 


Dorotny O. Drake, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR MARCH 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 


nection. Number answers to correspond witd | 


questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
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month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Eviror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


. How can a girl of fourteen, in- 
clined to be silent in company, 
be taught a sense of social re- 
sponsibility? 

. Should two children of a family 
who have allowances be per- 
mitted to borrow money of 
each other? 


. How can boys and girls of high- 
school age best be taught the 
importance of using good Eng- 


lish? 


. Howcan alittle boy of five best 
be broken of the habit of con- 
tradicting? 

. Should children be allowed to 
recite in public, — at school or 
at church entertainments, for 
instance? 


. Should children of a family be 
encouraged to have friends sep- 
arately or in common? 


. How can a little boy of four 
best be taught to obey prompt- 
ly? 

. How can a child best be taught 
to tell time? 


. How can a love for the Bible 
best be instilled in children? 


. At what age should boys and 
girls be encouraged to choose 
a trade or profession, and begin 
to prepare for it? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


David Penstephen 
By Richard Pryce 


An Englishman with “views,” a self- 


sacrificing wife and a title, a country house, 
—where Mr. Pryce is always at home, — 
with a charming hostess, a devoted nurse, 
and David growing in the midst into the best 
beloved of all Mr. Pryce’s characters: what 
more is needed? Nothing except readers, 
and there will be many. The book is a 
wonderful exposition of the impressionabil- 
ity of childhood. (Is it the name only that 
suggests Dickens?) It also exemplifies the 
superiority of the power of personality to 
that of environment. The sad, sensitive 
Mary’s mother-love and Betsy’s intuition, 
that saw to the heart of things, created for 
David and Georgiana an atmosphere of 
home where there was no home, so that 
all the years of his normal life “abroad” 
David felt no lack. 

Mr. Pryce loves mysteries and intangible 
things, — to lead children, like Jezebel and 
David, blindfold through puzzlements and 
to keep the reader wondering how long that 
vague, protective instinct can shield them. 
Everything in David’s life seemed to have 
been leading up to that day when the brutal 
truth struck him — alone and ignorant — 
and set him free. Then all childhood’s im- 
pressions, hidden meanings, things that al- 
most had souls for him, his toy theater, his 
refuges, — all secrets of his life became clear 
to him. “Let’s ’elp ’sted of ’inderin’” was 
Betsy’s philosophy of life. It was his moth- 
er’s, too, and had been Katrinka’s all the 
brief days of the enchanted nursery. It had 
become a very part of the fiber of David’s 
personality and was not to be downed by a 
blow. The seed his mother had planted long 
ago when she asked, ‘“‘What are you going 
to be?” had rooted, and he who had thought 
he could just “be,” like his father, Sir John, 
knew already what he wanted to be and 
do, — to make for himself a name. 

; ae C. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net.) 


The Life of Clara Barton 
By Percy H. Epler 


Tuis is the first biography of the “Angel 
of the Battlefield” of the Civil War, the 
Franco-Prussian War and the Spanish War, 
whose ministering hand reached wherever 
humanity called for help during the twenty- 
two years she was president of the American 
Red Cross Society. Mr. Epler has written 
in codperation with those who inherited 
Miss Barton’s wonderful letters, war diaries 
and documents, and the wealth of quota- 
tions give to the book all the semblance 
and vitality of an autobiography. The ear- 
ly New England associations, the home 
around which centered her seventeen years 
of teaching and which fostered the simplic- 
ity of a personality that felt as much at 
home with kings and queens as with team- 
sters, give the side of Clara Barton which 
the world has not known. The book con- 
tains an immense amount of informative 
history and represents the tireless, devoted 
effort of Mr. Epler; but what holds intense 
from start to finish is the human interest of 
Miss Barton’s ministrations in war and re- 
lief in disaster; her magnetic power to per- 
suade and the aggressiveness she acquired 
out of super-sensitiveness in order to ac- 
complish for others, to help in time of need. 
The story of Miss Barton’s responsibility 
for the organization of the American Red 
Cross Society and for the acceptance of the 
American Amendment by the Geneva Con- 
vention, includes the humanitarian’s pro- 
verbial scorn of red-tape which led to the 
reorganization of the Red Cross, and to the 
unhappy misunderstandings that saddened 
Miss Barton’s last years. In the intimate 
letters to those she loved, homely interests 
are mixed with matters of state. They 
show that Clara Barton, the founder, phi- 
lanthropist and organizer, whose zeal was 
unflagging and sympathy universal, to her 
ninetieth year, was first and last just a 
womanly woman. 

It is a timely publication, full of inspira- 
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tion for us all, but especially for the thou- 
sands everywhere, who with a loathing of 
war, like Clara Barton’s, and with no 
thought of glory or reward, are toiling to- 
day to relieve war’s misery. wi ee 
(The Macmillan Company. $2.50 net.) 


The Spirit of England 
By G. W. E. Russell 


Tuts book is composed of papers published 
in the London Daily News, during 1914-15. 
They reflect “the spirit of a great nation 
called into energy on a grand occasion,” 
which Froude declared the noblest of hu- 
man phenomena. By recalling the days of 
similar trials and noting the spirit in which 
England bore them, the author endeavors 
to relieve the stress of feeling and draw 
valuable lessons for present use. The book 
stands for the supremacy of moral principle 
in political issues. England was awakened 
by shocks, the author says, from the trance 
into which her soul fell when Gladstone 
died, and she is to-day teaching the lesson 
she learned in the Boer War, —that “a 
moral wrong can never be a political 
right.” Scanning the English battle lines of 
the past for justification, Russell does not 
always find it. The Crimea is classed as “a 
war that never ought to have begun.” Of 
the Soudan, he speaks with misgivings; in 
the present campaign the national con- 
science he feels is clear, its mind united, and 
the spiritual issue “already decided (al- 
though the political end is still uncertain).” 
Of interest at the moment, is the author’s 
vehement protest against conscription; also 
his disapproval of the union of church and 
state; his idea of what humanity, at large, 
owes the small state; the effect of war on 
language; the relation of the church to war 
(the author would not have the preachers 
“rave like recruiting sergeants’) and his 
definition of patriotism, which includes 
other acts than dying for England. 
i 4 > 
(E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.75 net.) 


What shall we read to the Children 
By Clara W. Hunt 
Tuis little book makes a mother wish she 
could put her boy or girl back in the crib or 
cradle and begin again. It is a sort of intel- 
lectual and spiritual itinerary from lullaby 
land to the world of classic lore — with 
stop-overs, to see poets, naturalists, fairies, 
Bible folk and travelers. As librarian of 


the children’s department of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, Miss Hunt knows the im- 
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portance of the right choice of books and 
the waste of leaving to chance a child’s taste 
for reading. It is her belief that you can 
foster with cradle songs and sweet old carols 
a baby’s natural love of rhythm and de- 
velop the “feeling and habit of poetry” be- 
fore its meaning can be understood. This is 
based on the theory that children enjoy 
what they cannot understand and under- 
stand far more than they can express. 
Therefore, they might ascend more quickly 
the golden staircase to real poetry by steps 
of story ballads, suggestions and explana- 
tions. The child should hear the Camp- 
bells comin’ as the pipes at Lucknow cease 
their piping. Uncle Remus should gather 
about him a cycle of Civil Warsongs. Each 
appointed day should bring its dedicatory 
poem. 

Miss Hunt’s three rules are: “Begin 
early, read poetry every day and answer 
questions.” A real sand-piper or a cloud 
like Shelley’s leads straight to grown-up 
nature poems. Insipidity, the author finds, 
is the commonest fault of books provided 
for children by parents in good homes. 
There is a plea for fairy stories and there 
are helpful lists of books for mothers and 
children, including nature books, “‘accurate 
in science,” and books on games and 
occupations. A. P.G, 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 


Woman’s Work in Municipalities 
By Mary A. Beard 


Tue extent and varied nature of woman’s 
civic efforts and accomplishments set forth 
in this volume will surprise and stimulate 
the indifferent and gratify the enthusiast. 
The book is a woman’s diploma in initiative 
courage and efficiency. Withal, it is a sex- 
less treatise, holding civic duties and obli- 
gation as common to both men and women 
and the initiation of the private citizen as 
the chief source of political improvement. 
The author shows the inter-relation and the 
importance of local effort in small towns to 
larger social problems and the trend of 
modern social work. The material has been 
gleaned from hundreds of societies and is 
a proud and amazing record of woman’s 
endeavor. 

It is a book for every citizen to read, for 
even those who know how much women 
have done and are doing, may not know 
how much more they might do in aiding 
official America in the betterment of social 
life, Mrs. Beard tells us. A. P. G 

(D. Appleton and Company. $1.50 net.) 








